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A Year from a Reporter’s Picturesque Sicily 
Note = Book By Witi1aM AGnew Paton. Illustrated from Photographs. 
inclading Ressia, England, Greece, Cube,ete. ByRicmann - 276» Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, 05.50. 


a “Mr. Paton has written a most thoughtful and altogether 
a. pes ed a interesting volume on Sicily. It will claim more than a pase- 


- ing attention, for it has the qualities which give it a perma- 
— 1 ee by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth,Orna- none place in the literature of travel.’”’— Brooklyn Times. 
*“*No man to-day is doing better newspa work as a 
descriptive correspondent.’’— Book News (Philadelphia). Lin McLean 


** Every sentence in the book is picturesque, and almost all 
are instinct with Mr. Davis’s sympathetic personality.’’ — 
Budget (Boston). 


White Man’s Africa 


By Poutryry Bicrtow. Illustrated by R. Caton Woop- 
VILLE and FrEDERIC REMINGTON, onl from Photographs. 
o— 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 

2.50. 
““We very much doubt if a better or truer idea can be 
gotten from any source of the real situation of affairs, social 


Srorigs oF THE Newer West. By Owen WiIsTER. 
lilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

** One of the most delightful books of the season, and must 
be regarded as a fresh proof that Owen Wister must be re- 
garded as our foremost artist in the delineation of the life of 
the fast vanishing frontier.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Pony Tracks 
ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES IN THE Far West. By 
Freperic Remineton. Illustrated by the author. 8vo, 
half-cloth, ornamental, $1.75. (New £dition.) 


and political, in South Africa than in these pages. Certain * Every of * Pony Tracks’ is delightful ; the matter is 
it is nowhere will one find the information presented more vigorous, the manner manly and terse, and we know of few 
interestingly or attractively.’’— The Christian Intelligencer books on out-door life and adventure so entirely enjoyable 
(New York). from beginning to end asthis one.” — Literary World. 





Harper’s Magazine for February 


SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE—Part I. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER 
In the first paper Du Maurier speaks with intimate knowledge of the life and works of 
John Leech. tn the second he will speak of Charles Keene and of himself. Among the 
illustrations are original drawings hitherto unpublished in part, one of which is reproduced 
in color as the frontispiece of the number. 


RODEN’S CORNER. A Novel.—Part I. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP 


PROJECTS FOR AN ISTHMIAN CANAL 


By the Hon. DAVID TURPIE 
Now that a new commission is already on the field fora fresh investigation of the difficulties 
and expense involved in the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, Senator Turpie’s article 
on the subject will be of especial interest as a careful study of the conditions of the problem 
from a legislator’s point of view. 
UNDERCURRENTS OF POLITICAL LIFE IN INDIA. By F. H. Sxxre. 
SOME AMERICANS FROM OVERSEA. By Kirk Monroe. 


FOUR SHORT STORIES.— Roan Barbary. A Novelette by Grorcr Hrsparp. 
A British Islander. By Mary Hartwe.t Catraerwoop. Illustrated. Martin Far- 
roner. By MARGUERITE MERINGTON. Illustrated. An Incident. By Saran BARNWELL 
Exuiorr. Illustrated. 


Thirty-five Cents a Copy; Four Dollars a Year. 





Alone in China 

And Other Stories. By Ju- 
LIAN Rapa. Illustrated 
by C. D. Wetpon. Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$2.00. 


** One of the very few books 
which may safely be recom- 
mended to the student of 
China as being almost neces- 


[ to more 
ela works treating of 
its phy and sociology.” 
_ Spectator (London). 


The 


Kentuckians 


A Novel. By Joun Fox, Jr. 
Illustrated by W. T. Suzp- 
LEY. Post 8vo, cloth, or- 
namental, $1.25. 

“It is difficult to decide 
whether the matter or the 
manner of this book deserves 
the ter praise... . 
excellent story for those who 
read for amusement, and well 
worthy of the attention of 
the students of our much-dis- 
cussed American literatare.”’ 
— Critic (New York). 
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Books of Permanent Value. 


The Literary History of the 


American Revolution. 


By Moses Corr Tycer, Professor of American Literature in 

rnell University, author of ““A History of American 

Literature During the Colonial Time.” 2 vols., 8vo, gilt 
top, sold separately, each $3.00. 

Vol. I., 1763-1776; Vol. II., 1776-1783. 

“It seems to me to be both admirable in its thoroughness and a per- 
fect model of the candid treatment of a highly controversial subject. It 
is full of instruction to both our count and will, I am sure, tend 

werfully to the end e have so well indicated in your Preface." — 
The Right Hon. W. BE H. Lecxy, MP. 


The Secret of Hegel. 

Being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Mat- 
ter. By James Hutcuison Stiauine, LL.D., Edin., Fore 
Member of the Philosophical a, of Berlin, First- 
Appointed Gifford Lecturer (Edinburgh University, 1888-90). 
New edition, carefully revised. Royal octavo, $5.00 net. 

‘* T congratulate author and publish the app of this new, 
improved, and more available edition of this importan' > 

* Secret’ has already done splendid service for the study of Hegel in 

land and America, and, in its improved form, it ought to secure for 

i a new career.""— Jauus Sern, School of Philosophy, Cornell. 


Burke’s Peerage. 

A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage. Together with Memoirs of the Privy- 
Councillors and Knights. By Sir Bennarp Burke, C.B., 
LL.D., King of Arms, author of “The Landed 
Gentry,”’ ete. Edited by his Son. Sixtieth edition, revised 
and brought up to date. Very thick royal 8vo, $10.00 net. 
An indispensable work to all those desi: full information 

eS racy of Great Britain 

re. le 


The Encyclopedia of Sport. 


Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hepiey Perx, 
and F. G. Artavo. The first volume of this important 
work is now ready. Royal 8vo, about 600 pages, with many 
handred illustrations in the text, and 20 full-page photo- 
gravure plates. Cloth, $10.00 net; half levant, $15.00 net. 
* In the ‘ Encycl ia of Sport’ sportsmen have in a concrete form a 

veritable alphabet of sport worthy of the subject and invaluable as a book 

of stant ref — it is sp lly clear, concise, and full.""— Outing. 


Nippur ; 

Or, Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The 
Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to 
Babylonia in the years 1888-1890. By Jonw Punnerr 
Prrers, D.D., Director of the Expedition. Second edition. 
With over 100 illustrations and maps. Two vols., sold 
separately, 8vo, each $2.50. 

“A splendid work, which is to be classed 

of modern archwological b 


Heroes of the Nations. 
(23 Volumes Now Ready.) 

Biographical studies of the lives and work of certain leaders 
of men, about whom have gathered the great traditions 
of the nations to which they belonged, and who have been 
accepted as types of the several national ideals. Edited by 
Evevyn Asnorr, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Profusely 
illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth extra, each $1.50; half 
leather, each $1.75. 

The two latest volumes in this series are ‘‘ The Cid Campeador,"’ 
by H. B. Cuarxe, and ‘* Robert E. Lee,"’ by Hawny A. Wuarrs. 
“ The fascinating series, ‘ Heroes of the Nations.’ "—Literary World, 


Story of the Nations. 
(49 Volumes Now Ready.) 

A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is 
complete in one volume, profusely illustrated, and contain- 
ing maps and plans. Large 12mo, cloth extra, each $1.50; 

f leather, each $1.75. 

The next two volumes in this series are ‘‘ The Story of Modern 
Prance,’’ by André Lebon, and ‘‘ The Building of the British 
Empire '’ (in two vols.), by ALraep Tuomas Story. 

“ A most admirable series." — London Spectator. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 








the most remarkable 
"—N. Y. Times. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
FEBRUARY BOOKS. 


English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. 


Edited by Prof. F. J.Cump. Part X., completing the 
work. With a Portrait of Prof. Child and a Biograph- 
ieal Sketch by Prof. G. L. Kitrrepce. $5.00 net. 


English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. 


Complete in 5 imperial 4to volumes, $50.00 net. 
Professor Child devoted the labor of years and an un- 
matched equipment of learning to ecm and editing this 
vast body of material, much of it unknown even to specialists, 
The result is one of the great achievements in literature. 


The Old Rome and the New, 
and Other Studies. 


By Wixutam J. STILLMAN, author of “ On the Track of 
Ulysses.” Crown 8vo, 32.00. 
This is a volume of varied interest, historical, biographical, 
artistic, and literary. 


Birds of Village and Field. 
A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLorence A. MEr- 
RIAM, author of “ Birds Through an Opera-Glass,” 
« A-Birding on a Bronco,” ete. Very fully illustrated, 
12mo, $2.00. 
A capital book for beginners in bird study. The descrip- 
tions of 154 birds are clear, and pictures of many of them are 
given. 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 
Second Series. Edited by Paut Meurice. 8vo, $3.00. 
Both series, 36.00. 
This series includes Hugo’s letters in exile to Ledru-Rollin, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Tanestine. with many of curious 
autobiographical and literary interest. 


The King of the Town. 
A Novel. By ELLEN MacKeesin. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cts. 
A fresh and stirring story of army and frontier life by one 


who is intimately acquainted with it and tells a story very 
well indeed. 


An Elusive Lover. 
A Novel. By Virna Woops. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cts. 
A capital story of California, such as Stevenson might have 
written. It has el ts of interest, a fine assort- 


ment of mystery, a satisfactory clearing-up, and sustained 
readableness. 


The Children of the Future. 


By Nora A. Smita, author (with Mrs. Wiggin) of 
“The Republic of Childhood,” “The Story Hour.” 
16mo, $1.00. 

A valuable little book, the direct outgrowth of the author’s 


experience as a trained teacher. Excellent for mothers, 
teachers, and all who have to do with children. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Historical Works of Permanent Value 


Published by The Macmillan Company. 
THE UNITED STATES—ENGLAND—FRANCE. 


A Students’ History of the 
United States. 

By Professor Epwarp CHANNING, of 
Harvard University, author of ** The 
United States of America, 1765-1865.”’ 
With maps, illustrations, etc. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.40 net. 

Ample lists of references, general read- 

ings, suggestive questions, and illustra- 

tive material make this book peculiarly 
valuable to the general reader. 


South Carolina Under the 


Proprietary Government, 
1670-1719. 

By Epwarp McCrapy, Vice-President 
of the Historical Society of South Car- 
olina, ete. Cloth, crown 8vo, $3.50 net. 
The story is told vividly, yet with true 

legal accuracy, and the work as a whole 

is one which t dered as be- 
longing to one State alone, but as a part 
of and an important contribution to the 
nation’s history. 
The 
American Commonwealth. 

By the Right Honorable James Bryce, 
D.C.L., author of ** The Holy Roman 
Empire,” ete. Revised Edition. Two 
vols. in a box. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 
Four entirely new chapters are added 

in which the author discusses The Tam- 

many Ring in New York City, The Pres- 
ent and Future, The South Since the 

War, and The Home of the Nation. 


A Students’ Edition of 
“The American Common- 
wealth.” 

Revised by the author, with the assist- 
ance of Prof. Jesse Macy, of Iowa 
College. Cloth, one volume, $1.75 net. 
A re-statement, in a form carefully 

adapted to students’ use, of a work so 
valuable that a knowledge of it is con- 
ceded to be indispensable to anyone who 
would acquire a just estimate of Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Essays on the Civil War and 

Reconstruction, 
and Related Topics. 

By Wituiam A. Dunntna, Professor of 
History, Columbia University. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 

_ Its chief aim is to present in an impar- 

manner the most notable phases of 
the Constitutional development of the 


United States during the troubled years 
from 1861 to 1870. 





American History 
Told by Contemporaries. 
Edited by Atsert Busanecyt Hart, 

Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 
Cloth, $7.00 per set of 4 vols. 
Price of Vol. I. alone, $2.00. 
Vol. I. ERA OF COLONIZATION. 
(1492-1689.) Ready. 
Vol. Il, BUILDING THE REPUB- 
LIC. (1689-1783.) 
Vol. III. NATIONAL EXPANSION. 
(1783-1845. ) 
| Vol. IV. WELDING OF THE NA- 
TION. (1846-1896. ) 


The first volume is now ready, the 
second is to appear in February, while 
two others are in preparation. 
| This series is made up entirely from 
the original sources of American history, 
the records and narratives of men who 
witnessed and shared in the events which 
they describe. The collected extracts 
give a general account of the times from 

the first voyages until now. 


The United States: 
An Outline of Political 


History, 1492-1871. 

By Gotpwiy Sirs, D.C.L., author of 
** Guesses at the Riddle of Existence,” 
ete. Fourth Edition. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 

“Is a literary masterpiece, as reada- 

ble as a novel, remarkable for its com- 

ression without dryness, and its bril- 

iancy without any rhetorical effort or 
display.’’—The Nation. 


The Economic History of 
Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

By Parr ALexanpEr Brvce, author 
of ** The Plantation Negro as a Free- 
man,’’ Corresponding Secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society, ete. 

Two vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
“A t work. From beginning to 
end I found it absorbingly interesting. 

It is completely satisfactory. It leaves 

me with the conviction that the subject 

has been handled fully and finally. - 
ers may follow and doservice. Mr. Bruce 
has discovered and established his do- 
main, and that is his for all time. He 





| a part of the history of Virginia.’’ — 


| Tuomas NEtson Pace. 








| has made a book which will be always | 


Select Documents 
Illustrative of the History 
of the United States, 


1776-1861. 

Edited by Wriitiam MacDonaxp, Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science, 
Bowdoin College. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25. 
The selections, ninety in number, cov- 

er the period from 1776 to 1861 — from 

the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the outbreak of the Civil 

War. The documents are given either 

in full or in significant extracts, as their 

nature and importance seem to indicate. 

Each is prefaced by a brief introduction 

and select bibliography. 


The English Constitution : 
A Commentary on its Nature 
and Growth. 

By Jesse Macy, M.A., Professor of Po- 

litical Science, Iowa College. 
Cloth, Svo, $2.00 net. 
** Professor Macy's book on the ‘ En- 
glish Constitution’ is one of great 
unique interest. In the first place, it is 
the first work on the subject written by 
an American, . . . Secondly, it is one 
of the few works, and as far as I know 
the most complete and thorough, which 
seek to penetrate behind formula to the 
living forces of national life.’’ — Prof. 
W.t ASHLEY, of Harvard University. 


The Growth of the French 
Nation. 

By Greorce Burton Apams, Professor 

of History in Yale University. 

oth, crown 8vo, $1.25. 

“Mr. Adams has dealt in a fascinat- 
ing way with the chief features of the 
Middle Age, and his book is rendered 
the more attractive by some excellent 
illustrations. He traces the hi of 
France from the Conquests by the 
mans and Franks down to the presidency 
of M. Félix Faure, and has always some- 
thing to say that is clear and to the 
point.’’—The Educational Review. 


France. 
By J. E. Courtenay Bopter, M.A. 

Cloth, demy 8vo. In preparation. 
In two medium octavo volumes Mr. 
Bodley aims to give a concise descrip- 
tion of the country, its people and insti- 
tutions, rendering a service to students 
similar to the invaluable aid rendered 
by such works as Bryce’s ** American 
Commonwealth ’’ or Green’s * Short 

History of the English People,’’ ete. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Professor of History in Brown University, Managing Editor. 
Issued quarterly. Single number, $1.00. Annual subscription, $3.50. Volumes I. and II., bound in half morocco, $4.00 net. 
Send for a circular showing the contents of these volumes. 
Send in your subscription for the new year, beginning with the October number, to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company's New Books 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Epmconp Goss, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Literatures of the World Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘*Mr. Goase has been remarkably successful in bringing into focus 
and proportion the salient features of this vast and varied theme. We 
have read the book not only with pleasure but with a singular emotion.” 
— London Daily Chronicle. 

“* Mr. Gosse’s most ambitious book and probably his best. It bears 


on every the traces of a genuine love for his subject, and of a 
lively cri intelligence. . . . Really a remarkable performance."’ — 
London s. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

By Epwarp Dowpey, D.Litt., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. Literatures 
of the World Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Certainly the best history of French literature in the English lan- 
"— London Atheneum. 
“ This is a bi of literature as histories of literature should be 

written. .. . Can read with pleasure even by those for whom a 

history has in itself little attraction."’— London Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 
By Gusert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 

University of Glasgow. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Professor Murray has written an admirable book, clear in its 
arrang t. pact in its stat ita, and is one, we think, its least 
scholarly reader must feel an instructive and thoroughly trustworthy 
piece of literary criticism." — New York Mail and Erpress. 


EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
By E. P. Evans, author of ** Animal Symbolism in Ecclesias- 
tieal Architecture,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

This book describes the evolution of ethics, or the growth of rules of 
conduct in primitive human societies, jeularly with reference to 
man's ideas regard the lower ani and his treatment of them. 
The first part, on Evolutional Ethics, di that duct of tribal 
society, the influence of religious belief on it in the course of evolution, 
and man’s ethical relations to the animals, closing with a chapter on the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. The second part, on Animal Psychol 
treats of manifestations of mind in the brute as com with those in 
man, the possibility of progress in the lower ani their powers of 
ideation, and speech as a barrier between man and . On the 
scientific foundation which he thus aims to construct the author bases 
a claim for the recognition of the rights of animals, which he 
as subordinate only to the rights of our fellow-men. The book is spiced 
with interesting dote, and is dingly readabl 


MEMORY AND ITS CULTIVATION. 

By F. W. Eprivce-Green, M.D., F.R.C.S., author of 
“*Colour-Blindness and Colour-Perception,” ete. Vol. 78, 
International Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Memory is the most important function of the brain ; without it life 
would be a blank. Our knowledge is all based on memory. Every 
thought, every action, our very conception of personal identity, is based 
on memory. Without memory, all experience would be useless ; reason- 
ing would be based on insufficient data, and would be, therefore, falla- 
cious. In this volume the author demonstrates that memory is a definite 
faculty, and has its seat in the basal ganglia of the brain, separate from 
but associated with all the other faculties of the brain. 


A TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 
By Wriu1am M. Gitiespix, LL.D. Edited by Capy STatey, 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUGGESTION. 


A Research into the Subconscious Nature of Man and Society. 
By Boris Srpis, M.A., Ph.D., Associate in Psychology at 
the Pathological Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Wittiam James, of Harvard 
University. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.75, 

“A fascinating study. . . . It handles the subjects of hypnotism, 
double personality, and the subconscious self in an exhaustive and 
scientific, but none the less popular style." — New York Herald. 

* A book to make a vivid and lasting impression upon its readers. . . . 
It is in every sense a fascinating work and novel in the extreme.” — 
Cincinnati Commercial- Tribune. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 


By Hersert Spencer. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Along with a considerable variety of other matter, these “ 
ments "’ include a number of replies to criticisms, among which will be 
found some of the best speci of Mr. Sp *s controversial writ- 
ings, notably his letter to the London Atheneum on Professor Huxley's 
famous address on Evolutionary Ethics. His views on co) t, 
national and international, ‘‘ Social Evolution and Social Duty,"’ and 

* Anglo-American Arbitration,’’ also form a part of the contents. 


CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


A Bird-Hunter’s — A new volume in Appletons’ Home- 
Reading Books. y Freperick A. Oper, author of 
‘Camps in the Caribbees,’’ ** Travels in Mexico,’ ete. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 65 cts. net. 

In this book the author gives a description of the veritable island in 
which Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely life, the scene of his wreck, his 
cave, his bower, his Man Friday, the birds and trees he saw, or ought 
to have seen, together with a narrative of the author’s own experiences 
in the wilds of Tobago; and his life for a time was much like the 
original Crusoe’s. It is a book of unusual interest to both old and 


A PRINCE OF MISCHANCE. 
By T. Gaon, author of ** Tatterley.”” No. 234, Appletons’ 
‘own and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 
The most b/asé reader will find it impossible to follow the part which 
the “ Prince of Mischance "’ played in the lives of others without close): 
realizing the originality of the author's attitude toward his work ont 
the subtlety of his characterizations. The story is one of to-day, 
although modern realities are invested with a romantic and imaginative 
atmosphere, and the scene passes in an English seashore town, in Lon- 
don, and on the Continent. 


A FIERY ORDEAL. 
By Tasma, author of ** Not Counting the Cost,’’ ete. No. 233, 
‘own and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts, 

In this interesting story the talented author has utilized certain 
dramatic bilities of the life of the antipodes which she has known 
so well. It is a story of incident as well as analysis, and is certain to 
gain a wide popularity. 

NEW EDITION OF 
THE GOD IN THE CAR. 
By Antuony Horr. New edition, uniform with ‘The 

Chronicles of Count Antonio.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In a recent interview Mr. Hope expressed his personal preference 
for “* The God in the Car” among all his books. 

“*The God in the Car’ is just as clever, just as distinguished in 
style, just as full of wit, and of what nowadays some persons like better 
than wit — allusiveness — as any of his stories. It is saturated with the 
modern atmosphere; it is not only a very clever but a very strong 





| story — in some respects, we think, the strongest Mr. Hope has written. 
— London Speaker. ” 


Ph.D., President of the Case School of Applied Science, | 


Cleveland, Ohio. New edition, in Two Parts. 

Higher Surveying. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 

The volume completing the work includes triangular surveying, 
mgs trigonometric leveling, barometric leveling, and precise level- 
ing, topography, field astronomy, hydrographical surveying, mining 


surveying, city surveying, and other special topics. The 
ties ha mn ‘ 


possible. 


Part II, 


t authori- 


ve been consulted in order to render the work as reliable as 


READY SHORTLY. 
H.R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


An Account of his Career, including his Birth, Education, 
Travels, Marriage, and Home Life, and Philanthropic, 
Social, and Political Work. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
By Mrs. E. C. Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of “ A 
Social Departure,”’ ** An American Girl in London,” * His 
Honour and a Lady,” ete, Lllustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“LEWIS CARROLL.” 


“There is such a thing as nonsense,” says 
Walter Bagehot in one of his essays, “ and 
when a man has once attained to that deep con- 
ception, you may be sure of him ever after.” 
This is no doubt a true saying, but it needs to 
be supplemented. To attain to the conception 
in question is only the beginning of wisdom, for 
there should go with the realization that non- 
sense exists a healthy instinct for its enjoyment 
when it is of the innocuous sort, and for its 
vigorous repudiation when it assumes a perni- 
cious form. There is in most human nature 4 
streak of irrationality which makes people an 
easy mark for certain forms of very dangerous 
nonsense — for the pseudo-scientific jargon of 
palmistry or theosophy, let us say — and hope- 
less indeed is his case who becomes entrapped 
by these pitfalls. Yet the irrational instincts 
that find such vent belong to the normal psy- 
chological make-up of mankind ; they are sur- 
vivals, probably, although a neo-Schopenhauer- 
ianism might claim for them a deeper cause 
than that, but in any case they have to be reck- 
oned with. Most people chafe, consciously or 
unconsciously, under the limitations of a world 
rigidly subjected to the principle of casuality, 
and seek at times to escape into some world in 
which fancy may rove untrammeled, in which 
life may seem less strenuous than science makes 
it out to be. 

This is a somewhat ponderous exordium for 
a few observations about the work of that gentle 
‘ maker” of nonsense whose recent death has 
made childhood of all ages the poorer wherever 
the English language is spoken, but it was 
peculiarly the gift of «* Lewis Carroll” to open 
our eyes to just such a “land of wonder- 
wander” as we all need to see at times, and 
need all the more in proportion as our habitual 
outlook is uncompromisingly logical and matter- 
of-fact. If we cannot take refuge in some such 
world of transparent impossibilities we are in 
danger of gratifying our deep-seated irrational 
instincts by straying off into delusions of the 
sort that paralyze the powers of thought, of 
confusing vagaries with realities, and of dissi- 
pating our intellectual substance in specula- 
tions that cannot possibly lead to anything ; 
whereas we may give ourselves up to the charm 
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of Alice and her Wonderland without the least 
compunction, and do not run the slightest dan- 
ger of taking too seriously the doings of the 
Mad Hatter, the March Hare, or the Queen of 
Hearts. If these things are “to the Greeks 
foolishness,” we are sorry for the Greeks, and 
remain unshaken in our loyalty to the imagin- 
ings of the chronicler of Alice, the poet of the 
Boojum and the Jabberwock. 

** A little nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the wisest men,” 

so runs the old saw, and to “ Lewis Carroll,” 
purveyor of the most delightful nonsense in 
our language, a debt of the deepest gratitude 
is due. 

Of that eminent clergyman and distinguished 
mathematician, the Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, the public knows little beyond an 
occasional amusing anecdote, like that which 
relates how the Queen, charmed with the story 
of Alice, requested the author to send her his 
other works, and was not a little surprised when 
she received a collection of mathematical treat- 
ises. He was born about sixty-five years ago, 
took his degree at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
remained a college don for the greater part of 
his life. “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ” 
was published in 1865, “ Through the Looking- 
Glass” in 1872, and “The Hunting of the 
Snark” in 1876. Among his other books that 
belong to literature, we may mention “ Phan- 
tasmagoria,” “* Doublets,” “ Rhyme? and Rea- 
son?” “ Euclid and His Modern Rivals,” « A 
Tangled Tale,” and “ Sylvie and Bruno.” The 
three books first mentioned have not only be- 
come classics of the nursery, but have also won 
a place among the books with which every cul- 
tivated reader is expected to have some ac- 
quaintance. Their characters and incidents are 
quoted “to point a moral and adorn a tale” 
almost as frequently as the characters and inci- 
dents that appear in the novels of Dickens or 
the poems of Tennyson. They have added new 
words to the common English vocabulary, and 
people make use of “ beamish,” and “ galumph- 
ing” and “ chortling” as of familiar concepts. 
Such verses as “ The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter” and “ How doth the little crocodile” are 
as well known as the vest lyrics of the more 
serious poets ; while the story of the slaying of 
the Jabberwock rivals in its haunting mystery 
the story of Childe Roland and the Dark Tower, 
besides being rather more intelligible. It is no 
ordinary triumph to have thus imposed a new 
literary genre upon the consciousness of the 
reading public, and the extent of the achieve- 





ment is best realized when we compare the suc- 
cess of “ Lewis Carroll” with the comparative 
failure of even the best of his many imitators. 

The books that are concerned with childhood 
may be divided into three classes. The first 
and largest of these classes includes the books 
that are written for children alone, that have 
no message at all for the adult reader. The 
second class includes those few books that state 
things from the childish point of view, but are 
really intended for the delight of children of a 
larger growth. “A Child’s Garden of Verses” 
and “ The Golden Age” are the two matchless 
examples of this kind of literature. Here we 
have the freshness of feeling that remembers 
what being a child was like, conjoined with an 
exquisite literary art which revives that feeling 
in the grown-up reader, who could not possibly 
summon it back into consciousness unless thus 
aided. But the child, althovgh he may take 
some interest in these books, cannot possibly 
enjoy them as the “Olympians” do. The 
books of the third class, to which belong those 
which we owe to the creator of “ Alice,” are 
equally appreciated by young and old (although 
of course in different ways), and make for a 
better understanding between the ages, because 
they create a new bond of sympathy, setting 
the child and the man for the time being upon 
a common ground of interest. 





SOME IDEAS ON CRITICISM. 


There is a story of a young lady seated beside 
Tennyson at dinner, and all intent for oracles, who 
was rewarded at last by having the poet remark to 
her, “I like my mutton in hunks.” The story is 
not dpropos, but the phrase is apt for my purpose. 
The most of us like our criticism in hunks. Funda- 
mental distinctions, fine discriminations, exquisite 
tests for purity or alloy, — these are not for us. 
Rather we like the one-sided, the lop-sided, and the 
factional. We like to have one critic tell us that 
all good literature springs from contemporary life ; 
and another, that character is best studied from the 
outside; and yet another, that it is useless to kick 
against the pricks of the sordid and vulgar, and that 
majorities count in literature as in elections. Even 
among our brothers across the sea, criticism in hunks 
prevails. Mr. Pater, the subtle and elaborate, had 
eyes only for style. He conceived literature to con- 
sist mainly of phrases. Swathed in his rhetoric, his 
Greek and Italian idols are as indistinguishable as 
the mummies of Egyptian kings. Mr. Ruskin has 





been a great maker of critical hunks, and although 
those of his right hand differ from those of his left, 
this does not prove his comprehensiveness. The 
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total of free, disinterested, comprehensive criticism 
has been, at all times, small. Critical opinion has 
always been in great measure the expression of 
personal feeling, the propaganda of a party, or 
the polemic of a fad. Literature itself is a conflict 
of ideas ; but the judgment of it ought to have more 
unity than a Donnybrook Fair. 

The born reader, the man who lives in the serene 
air of good literature, rarely, perhaps, writes criti- 
cism. He is like a dog who has found a bone, and 
proceeds to dig a hole and bury it, and then comes 


and looks in your face and wags his tail as though | 


to say, “I know where there is a most excellent 
bone, but I am not going to let on.” Some of the 
best criticism we have is in the letters of men of 
genius, like Gray and Keats and Fitzgerald and 
Lowell. In their correspondence the minds of these 
men are in undress ease, and judgments that are 
the essence of good taste and good sense come from 


them as naturally as gum oozes from a tree. Bat | 


formal criticism is a necessary thing. If people 
read, they must have opinions, and opinion expressed 
is criticism, and the best informed opinion is good 
criticism. 

The things that are abiding underlie all litera- 
tures; but the fashions in thought and expression 


Hugo, in his great essay on Shakespeare, asserts 
that all masterpieces are equal. The saying is a 
fine one, but must be taken with limitations. When 
Dante begins the ascent of heaven, he is surprised 
to find sphere rising above sphere and order upon 
order of superhuman beings superimposed. He in- 
quires whether there is not, then, equality in heaven, 
and is told, No; those nearest God absorb most of 
His light, which in turn they emit to those farther 
off. But this, he is assured, does not trouble any- 
one, for “in His will is our peace.” Something 
like this may be said of human genius. “Shine, 
poet, in your place, and be content,” is Words- 
worth’s version of the idea. The great writers are 
modest among their peers. Dante took the sixth 
place in the company of poets; and Goethe, speak- 
ing of Moliére, said, “ It is good for us little men 
to return often to the masters.” But readers and 
critics, captivated by some gift that appeals to them 
personally, are always for oversetting the hierarchy 
of genius. We have all our idols of illusion. For 
myself I have such an admiration for the “ Hype- 
rion” of Keats that I have to put force on myself 


| to keep from calling it the finest piece of verse in 


change as do the fashions in clothes. The eigh- | 
teenth century conceived poetry to be a kind of | 
_ and utter elemental things. But I know that, com- 


transported prose — prose with a ball and chain 
about its ankles; and it called all its writers, indif- 
ferently, wits. The nineteenth century has tried to 
bring prose and poetry together, by a species of ar- 
terial transfusion, and, in France at least, all imag- 
inative writers are allowed to be poets. Again, the 
first great literary critic, Aristotle, defined poetry 
to be a “ making,” and in his “ Poetics’ he ignores 
lyric, satiric, and philosophical poetry. The pen- 
dulum has swung to the other extreme to-day, and 
the lyric is the overwhelmingly dominate form of 
verse. 

Not only the tendencies of that entity we call an 
age, but national peculiarities and prejudices, pre- 
vent a steady assessment of literature. Shakespeare, 
who sank into the German mind like rain on a mel- 
low soil, has always run off from the hard-surfaced 
glittering French intellect. The attitude of England 
to American literature is a case in point. The cul- 
tivated Englishman is an unassuming enough per- 
son within his own gates, but when he goes abroad 
he seems to be possessed with the idea that he wrote 
the plays of Shakespeare with his own hand, and 


paid for building the cathedrals out of his own | 
pocket. He comes to or looks at this country, and | 
he sees nothing as good as Shakespeare or the | 


cathedrals, and he condemns our art in mass. He 


forgets that modern England has nothing so good as | 


Shakespeare or the cathedrals either. 
A main cause of critical confusion is our inability 


to get the forms and qualities of literature ranked | 
_ hidden in his baggage. When Nature or Fate for- 


in the order of their importance. Nearly every 
critic has a prepossession for some one quality or 
some one kind of manifestation of genius. 


Victor | 


existence. It is the supreme of outward poetry — 
the poetry of form and color and sound. There is 
enough emotion in it to flush its statues with life, 
enough intellect to make them lift their lofty heads 


pared with the great world-poems which furnish 
ideals for action and materials for meditation, it is 
an empty thing. Keats never gave better proof of 
his keen critical instinct than in the revised version, 
which, done as it is with an almost utter failure of 
verbal charm, shows an attempt to get humanity 
into the poem. 

If the personality of a critic is a translucent or 
opaque medium for genius to shine through, the 
personality of an author may dim or heighten the 
light he emits. Byron rebels, and draws after him 
the third part of our human hosts; and admiration 
of his audacity and energy blinds us to his flaws of 
art. Dante and Milton stand in mighty isolation, 
attractive to us as the magnetic mountain was to 
Sinbad’s ship. When we study them we feel that 
to walk erect it is necessary to walk aloof. Their 
characters intensify their poetry as Shakespeare's 
and Goethe’s do not. 

Perhaps Lessing comes nearest to the ideal critic 
of all who have ever officiated Minos-wise. Yet 
even he coils his tail around him nine times, and 
Racine and Boileau are consigned to the lowest pit. 
Aristotle, as I have said, seems to have been indif- 
ferent to the individual element in genius. Coming 
down to modern times, Sainte-Beuve was so much 
interested in the characters of his authors that he 
forgot to assess their talents. Every French soldier 
may carry a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, but 
surely every French author has not immortality 


got this present, Sainte-Beuve often slipped it in, as 
Joseph did the silver cup into Benjamin’s sack. 
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Besides, the French delight in lucidity and elegance 
is too strong in him. He can appreciate grace, but 
is half afraid of greatness. When he describes the 
Greek and Latin and French authors assembled in 
the Temple of Fame, he merely adds, “ Shakes- 
peare is there.” The great creative outburst in En- 
gland at the beginning of this century was paralleled 
by an equal critical activity. Whether the last had 
anything to do with producing the first, or whether, 
“asa gate of bronze, fronting the sun, receives and 
renders back its figure and its heat,” it was merely 
secondary, it certainly betrays the same tendencies. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The canons of an earlier age were torn to shreds, | 


and imagination warred against common sense. 
As the earth revolves about its axis in one direc- 
tion, and moves around the sun in a second, and 
is carried with the solar system in a third, and has 
perhaps a multiplication of other movements, until 
the mind is appalled and wonders if there be direc- 
tion or motion at all, — so literature has its cross 
and contradictory revolutions and processions, and 


serene spot of contemplation and comprehend the 
whole. 

Popular American criticism has always demanded 
two things: That our authors should paint from 
life, and that they should deal with American sub- 
jects. If, instead of the first requirement, an author 
should be made to write about what he knows best, 
there might be something to say for it. A poet may 
very easily be more familiar with fairies and god- 
desses than with people of flesh and blood, and he 
had best stick to his acquaintance. Or, a scholar 
may be so saturated with the past as to be unable to 
see the present. It is remarkable that every great 


period of English literature has been fecundated, as | 


find it hard to draw from the near and common 
faces and forms about it the lineaments and limbs 
of those tragic personages who resume into them- 
selves an epoch or embody universal humanity. 
Dante, indeed, took the names and suggestions of 
his own time and country, and turned them to great 
account ; but he first dipped them in Styx and sur- 
rounded them with the scenery and machinery of the 
other world. A man of genius is like a tree which 
must be rooted in the ground, but draws the greater 
part of its subsistence from the air which is world- 
wide and the sun which is universal. 

Changes of taste, vicissitudes of opinion, oblivions 
and revivals,—these, every work of art must endure. 
Time is the true judge; and in the nature of things 
Time is never final. On the walls of Karnak there 
is sculptured a long procession of forms—the Egyp- 
tian judgment-givers, the Forty-two Assessors of 
the Dead. This cold scrutinizing line is no bad 


_ emblem of what awaits those who aspire to be among 
| the Princes of Posterity. 

criticism is caught with them, like flotsam on cur- | 
rent and eddy, and cannot stand aside on some | 


it were, by pollen blown from some remote time or | 


removed place. In the Elizabethan epoch, it was the 
Italian influence which enriched and impregnated 
the native stock. In Dryden’s time, the literature 
of France did the same work; and the Georgian 


bloom and fruitage was largely caused by ideas | 


brought from Germany and forms revived from 
Greece. As to the supposed necessity for American 
writers to deal with American subjects, it may be 


remarked that the authors of no other countries | 


have been so restricted. None of Shakespeare’s 


themes are contemporary, and few are : English. | was too hard-worked, as an inspector of schools, to allow 
In this respect | 


Milton is antique or antediluvian. 


Cuarues LEonarD Moore. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOME OF ARNOLD’S QUALITIES AS A CRITIC. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dit. ) 

The opening article of your journal for January 16 
characterizes Matthew Arnold as “on the whole the 
truest and finest English critic of our generation.” I 
am inclined to agree with this estimate, and would like 
to add a suggestion or two as to the qualities on which 
such a claim should rest. 

The style of Arnold has frequently been called high- 
bred. This means, first of all, that he is perfectly simple 
and sincere; secondly, it means that he endeavors never 
to intrude himself upon his subject; and thirdly, that he 
instinctively seeks whatever is excellent and true in the 
person with whom he is dealing. Exceptions to these 
statements there undoubtedly are, yet I believe they will 
prove the rule. 

When we turn, however, from style to matter, we find 
a good deal to object to. Even the excellent essay on 
Keats is now a trifle obsolete because the thesis of that 
essay has been set forth in a more scholarly way by 
Mr. Sidney Colvin; and the charming essay on Gray is 


| almost valueless because of the author’s inadequate 


a distinction must be made between the different | 


forms of literature. 
and hardly needs location. Satire must be contem- 
porary and local, or it does not exist. There is no 
use in our satirizing Nero or the Emperor of China. 


The lyric is purely personal, | 


knowledge of Gray’s character. The truth is that Arnold 


one of his mental breadth to perfect himself in the many 
subjects in which he could not but interest himself. He 
was, too, as much an observer of men and manners as 


_ of books; and in dealing with books he is almost the 


Comedy, too, is mainly an affair of locality ; though | 


Shakespeare's imaginative comedy — the enchanted 
playground of the world— is bound by no real 
limits of time or space. Ideal poetry in its greatest 
efforts of tragedy or epic instinctively seeks remote- 
ness. Mountains can only be seen at a distance, — 
and though genius can do much, even genius must 


supreme critic of literary manner. 

I believe that Arnold is found at his best in subjects 
requiring little or no scholarship, in subjects where the 
high breeding of his style is all-sufficient. An example 
is found in his felicitous manner of introducing to the 
public authors whose literary work is small in volume 
and little known. Joubert, Maurice de Guérin, and 


Marcus Aurelius will, let us hope, never be dragged 
into the seuffling-ground of literary scholars. They did 
not in their writings make a bid for fame, and we like 
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of inestimable value; yet Guérin, at least, would be 
almost unknown to English readers but for the excellent 
essay of Mr. Arnold. The Journal Jntime contains pas- 
sages of unsurpassed poetic prose; and it is thanks to 
Arnold’s essay that they will find fit audience among 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Even those who content them- 
selves with the essay itself will derive exquisite pleasure 
from the charming translations it embodies. An En- 
glish translation of the whole Journal exists, but I have 
not seen it, and am unable to speak of its claims on the 
attention of English readers. 
Henry Barrett HINcKLeEY. 
Northampton, Mass., Jan. 24, 1898. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYS ACTED BY 
COLLEGE MEN. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dia.) 

It is, of course, only a coincidence that about the 
time when Professor Brander Matthews in Philadelphia 
—as reported in the last issue of Tue D1aL — was 
urging upon teachers of literature the importance of 
observing, in the criticism of dramatic writing, the 
stage conditions under which alone the real drama can 
be successful, the students of a Western college were 
putting on the boards, under the direction of the Pro- 
fessor of English, a Shakespearian comedy. And yet 
it is a coincidence rich in suggestion. Perhaps we have 
in the recent performance of “ Much Ado About Noth- 
ing” by the students of Indiana University a hint of 
one of the methods by which the contention of Mr. 
Matthews may be applied in a practical way to college 
classes, and our academic study of the drama thereby 
rendered more exact and complete. The accurate re- 
production of a Shakespearian play, for instance, on the 
historical Shakespearian stage, will go far toward giving 
a college audience a definite understanding of the play 
itself, as well as contributing to their appreciation of its 
purely dramatic qualities. At any rate, the benefits to 
be derived by the student who takes part in such a per- 
formance are evident to the most casual observer ; be- 
sides learning directly and by experience something of 
the conditions which satisfy the demands of the stage, 
he is saved from the mistake of regarding the drama as 
only a phase of literature. 

The value of such revivals by college people, in cul- 
tivating among them, better than the formal routine of 
the class-room can do, a taste for the best plays and a 
demand for good acting, is surely not insignificant; par- 
ticularly when one takes into consideration the fact that 
under present conditions most college communities are 
deprived of all opportunity to see good plays well acted. 
The more hopeful of us may even imagine that we have 
here at hand a potent means for bringing about the long- 
desired “elevation of the stage” and the consequent 
removal of the lingering prejudice against the theatre 
among many good people. The student of English 
literary history is reminded of the sturdy impulse given 
to the drama in the early days of Elizabeth through the 
frequent presentation of plays by the Universities and 
Inns of Court: is he likely to be counted too enthusiastic 
if he venture fondly to hope that through such academic 
performances in our own day, once they become general, 
there may be stimulated a revival of dramatic literature 
of serious proportions and artistic completeness ? 

WILi1aM Emory SMYSER. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., Jan. 24, 1898. 








AN INTERESTING AND IMPUDENT BIT 
OF PLAGIARISM. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dist.) 

The publication of the second volume of “ The French 
Revolution,” by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. (son of 
the leader of the Irish party in Parliament and the author 
of “ A History of our Own Times”), recalls an interest- 
ing plagiarism in his first volume. In treating the im- 
portant subject, “ Taxation,” he takes bodily from Mrs. 
Gardiner’s excellent little work, “The French Revolu- 
tion,” one of the “ Epochs of Modern History ” series, 
and gives no credit therefor. I subjoin the passages 
referred to. 

Mrs. Garptver, Pr. 9-10. 

“Bome provinces and towns 


were privileged in relation to cer- | were privileged in relation to cer- 
tain taxes, and as a rule it was the tain taxes, and as a rule it was 


Mr. McCarrnr, vou. 1, rp. 305-306. 
poorest provinces on which the | the on which 


“Bome provinces and towns 


poorest provinces 
heaviest burdens lay. One of the the heaviest burdens lay. One of 
most iniquitous of the taxes was | the most evil of the taxes was the 
the gadelie, or tax on salt. Of this 
tax, which was farmed, two-thirds 
of the whole were levied on a third 
of the kingdom. The price varied 
so much that the same measure 


| 
| tion of Arthur Young. Of this tax, 
| which was farmed, two-thirds of 
| the whole were levied on a third of 
which cost a few shillings in one 
province cost two or three pounds | 
in another. The farmers of the 
tax had behind them a small army 

of officials for the suppression of 
smuggling, as well as special centre of France the gabel/e was in 
reality a poll tax. The sale of salt 
was a monopoly in the hands of 
the farmers, who had behind them 
a small army of officials for the 
suppression of smuggling, or using 
other salt than that sold by them. 
Every person aged above seven 
years was forced to purchase seven 
pounds yearly, though the price 
varied so much that the same 
measure which cost a few shillings 
in one province cost two or three 
pounds in another. Yet this salt 
might be used for cooking pur- 
poses, and cooking purposes alone. 
The fisherman who wished to salt 
his catch, the farmer who wished 
to salt his pork, must buy more 
salt and obtain a certificate that 


Throughout the north and centre 
of France, the gabelle was in real- 
ity a poll tax ; the sale of salt was 
& monopoly in the hands of the 
farmers; no one might use other 
salt than that sold by them, and it 
was obligatory on every person 
aged above seven years to pur- 
chase seven pounds yearly. This 
salt, however, of which the pur- 
chase was obligatory might only be 
used for purely cooking purposes. 
If the farmer wished to salt his 
pig, or the fisherman his fish, they 
must buy additional salt and ob- 





tain a certificate that such pur- | they had bought more salt. The ex- 
chase had been made. Th d heq were lien, the galleys 
of persons, either for inability to were the gallows were 


pay the tax or for pting to ig 
evade the laws of the farm, were purse or of person paid by the vic- 
yearly fined, imprisoned, sent to _ tims of this odious tax. But the 
the galleys, or hanged. The chief | gabelle was not the only infliction. 
of the property taxes, the taille, There was the éaille, the first of 
inflicted as much suffering as the the property taxes, the (aille that 
gavelle, and was also ruinous to was as cruel as the gabdelle, and as 
agriculture. Over two-thirds of | fatal to agriculture. It was fan- 
France the faille was a tax on 
lands, houses, and industry reas- 
sessed every year, not according to 
any fixed rate, but according to 
the presumed capacity of the prov- 
ince, the parish and the individual 
taxpayers. The consequence was 
that, on the smallest indication of 
prosperity, the amount of the tax | 
was raised, and thus parish after 
parish and farmer after farmer 





more Oriental plan which varies 
its taxation with the varying for- 
tunes of the place or person taxed. 
The over-taxed victims soon dis- 
covered that the smallest indica- 
tion of prosperity meant an in- 
crease in the amount of the tax. 
Under its blight farmer after 
were reduced to the same dead | farmer and parish after parish 
level of indigence."” | were degraded to a common ruin 
| and a common despair.” 

Considering the large celebrity of the name of 
McCarthy and the wide circulation of Mrs. Gardiner’s 
book (published on both sides of the Atlantic), the 
parallel illustrates a piece of cool impudence, to say the 


least. M. O. T. 
Chicago, Jan. 27, 1898. 
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AUDUBON’S STORY RE-TOLD.* 


Audubon passed from the sight of men, yet his 
name is fresh in every mind. It is as yester- 
day that the modest biography published in 
1869 gave us an outline of the leading facts in 
his history. The record was of a fascinating 
character, unique in many particulars, strongly 
tinged with romance, and vivid in its suggest- 
iveness. It set forth so remarkable a person- 
ality, at once charming and commanding, that 
one could not fail to retain the impression and 
be glad to revive it at any hour. When, there- 
fore, a more complete account of the man is 
now presented, chiefly through his journals set 
in order by his granddaughter, the pleasure is 
heightened by the interest of the facts already 
known ; and as the final page is reached in this 
last full and authentic narrative, in an access of 
enthusiasm one is impelled to turn back to the 
earlier volume, and hunt it through, as so often 
before, for material to feed the reawakened 
interest. It is not so much the genius of 
Audubon, his gifts and accomplishments, that 
delight us: it is, first of all, his manliness, the 
rare balance of sweetness and strength, of dar- 
ing and humility, of impetuosity and patience, 
of grace and virility, of passion and purity, of 
fidelity, industry, and endurance,— in a word, 
of the masculine and feminine elements which 
together make up the perfect humanity. 

It would be superfluous to rehearse any but 
the most significant incidents of Audubon’s 
career. Everybody is familiar with the chance 
which procured his birth on American soil,— 
the gay, roving Frenchman, Admiral Audubon, 
having married a beautiful Spanish Creole and 
become a temporary resident in the vicinity of 
New Orleans. The mother did not long sur- 
vive the advent of her son, and the day and 
year of his arrival were afterward lost in ob- 
livion. They may be placed, according to his 
granddaughter, somewhere not far beyond 
1772. The formative years of Audubon’s life 
were spent in France, where every privilege 
was afforded him which wealth, a doting step- 
mother, and a prudent father could provide. 
“The handsomest boy in France,” as the step- 
mother declared, was trained in all the graceful 
arts befitting a gentleman of his time. He 

* AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS. By Maria R. Audubon. 
With Zodlogical and other Notes, by Dr. Elliott Coues. In 
two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











danced and fenced and drew, and played the 
flute and violin and flageolet with unusual skill, 
displaying in every direction both versatile and 
masterful talents. An absorbing love for na- 
ture in all its phases was his dominant charac- 
teristic, and in early childhood he began paint- 
ing the birds about him, a pursuit from which 
finally he was to earn lasting fame. He had 
already made two hundred sketches of these 
feathered wonders, when, at seventeen years of 
age, he returned to America, to become an 
independent citizen of the country to which he 
was ever loyally attached. 

For some years his home was at Mill Grove, 
a farm belonging to his father, situated near 
Schuylkill Falls in Pennsylvania. Here he led 
a life devoid of care and devoted to pleasures 
of a harmless sort, in which music and drawing 
were not neglected. He had no vices. Later 
in life, he wrote : 

“Cards I disliked. . . . I lived on milk, fruits, and 
vegetables, with the addition of game and fish at times, 
but never had I swallowed a single glass of wine or 
spirits until the day of my wedding. The result has 
been my uncommon, indeed iron, constitution. This has 
been my constant mode of life ever since my earliest 
recollection. . . . I never went to dinners, merely be- 
cause my choice of food occasioned comment, and also 
because often not a single dish was to my taste, and I 
could eat nothing from the sumptuous tables before me. 
. . . All this time I was as fair and as rosy as a girl, 
though as strong, indeed stronger than most young men, 
and as active as a buck.” 

Audubon was a model of manly beauty, with 
a lithe, sinewy frame, capable of wonderful 
feats of strength and endurance, and a counte- 
nance marked by a pair of large, beaming eyes, 
a noble forehead, long locks of curling hair 
falling to the shoulders, and an expression of 
singular energy and intelligence. In his indif- 
ference to society, he permitted his future wife 
to dwell for months on an adjoining estate be- 
fore he discovered her proximity. At the first 
interview he was aware of his mistake. Lucy 
Bakewell was a woman of solid attainments, 
gained in the English home from which she 
had lately removed, and of the stanch qualities 
needed in the wife of Audubon. He was an 
ardent lover, but the young girl’s father advised 
him to make some study of business before 
assuming the responsibilities of a family. He 
therefore turned to the mercantile trade, in 
which his experiences were such as might be 
anticipated of an untamable genius whose 
inclinations were averse to bartering in goods 
and accumulating pelf. He was married in 


1808, and immediately departed for Louisville, 
Ky., with the intent to lead the staid life of a 
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merchant and a Benedict. How he pursued 
that intent we read in his own artless confession 
that, engrossed in the study of birds, he never 
thought of business beyond “ the ever-engaging 
journeys” for the purchase of goods, which 
took him through * the beautiful, the darling 
forests ”’ of the country lying between Louisville 
and New York City. He writes: 


« Were I to tell you that once, when travelling and | 


driving several horses before me laden with goods and 
dollars, I lost sight of the pack-saddles, and the cash 
they bore, to watch the motions of a warbler, I should 
only repeat occurrences that happened a hundred times 
and more in those days.” 


| 
| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Two years in Louisville were followed by a | 


brief venture in Henderson, and a later attempt 
to build up a trade at St. Genevieve, all of 
which were fruitful chiefly in depleting his for- 
tune. In 1811 his business relations with his 
partner were dissolved, Audubon declaring that 
“ Rozier cared only for money and liked St. 
Genevieve’; and Rozier writing, “ Audubon 
had no taste for commerce, and was continually 
in the forest.” 


The succeeding seventeen years comprised a _ friends, and everyone was attracted by the 


period of trying vicissitudes in the experience 
of the Audubons. The wife, always patient 
and faithful, gave unreserved sympathy to the 


wandering proclivities of her husband, and | was in the habit of committing toa journal the 


while his plan for the production of his great 
work delineating “ The Birds of America” was 
taking shape, she lent him every possible en- 
couragement. She bore the long terms of 
separation necessary to his purpose without 
complaint, meanwhile caring for their two sons, 
and contributing largely toward the family 
maintenance by teaching, which at that early 
day was a fertile source of revenue in the South. 
Audubon was often without a dollar in his 
pocket, yet when reduced to the severest straits 
he was able easily to coin money out of his 


and I turned my eyes from them, as if I could 
have wished that they had never existed.” 

In 1826 he visited Philadelphia with his 
portfolio of pictures, desirous of taking a few 
lessons of Peale or of Sully, that he might im- 
prove in his beloved art, and also to devise ways 
of bringing his work before the public. Here, 
his scanty means being soon exhausted, he re- 
sorted anew to his pencil for help, and writes, 
July 19: 


“ Young Harris, God bless him, looked at the draw- 
ings I had for sale, and said he would take them all, at 
my prices. I would have kissed him, but that is not 
the custom in this icy city.” 


Finding that his “ Birds of America” could 
not be properly lithographed in this country, 


_ he devoted the next two years to the enlarge- 
_ ment of his collection, and the gathering of a 


little fund that might enable him to visit En- 
gland. With a “God speed” from his wife, 


' and a stout heart in his breast, he set out on 


his doubtful enterprise from New Orleans, 


| April 26, 1826, and landed in Liverpool July 


21. He had an extraordinary gift for making 


_ simple manners and prepossessing mien of this 


talented, unsophisticated ** man of the woods.” 
In his various absences from home, Audubon 


incidents of each day for the perusal of the 
loved ones left behind. His heart was laid 
bare in these pages, and very interesting it is 


| to view the intense emotions that excited him 


as he strove to enlist sympathy and aid in the 
costly endeavor on which he was now intent. 
Alternate hopes and fears rioted in his breast. 
Of the first exhibition of his pictures before a 


| prospective patron, he writes : 


varied accomplishments, now drawing portraits | 


in chalk at five dollars a head, and now giving 
dancing lessons which in a few winter months 


Like Agassiz, he could not afford to stop his | 


life-work for mere money-making. ‘One of 
the most extraordinary things in all these ad- 
verse circumstances,” he states, “was that I 
never for a day gave up listening to the songs 
of our birds, or watching their peculiar habits, 
or delineating them in the best way that I 
could.” 


«“ What sensations I had whilst I helped to untie the 
fastenings of my portfolio! 1 knew by all around me 
that these good friends were possessed of both taste and 
judgment, and I did not know that I should please. I 
was panting like the winged pheasant, but ah! these 
kind people praised my birds, and I felt the praise to be 


i | honest; once more I breathed freely. . . . Oh! what 
could be made to yield two thousand dollars. | oat tema y 


can I hope, my Lucy, for thee and for us all?” 
So great was his encouragement that in two 
weeks’ time he cheerily announced : 

“I am well received everywhere, my works praised 


| and admired, and my poor heart is at last relieved from 


One hour of sad despondency he de- | 


scribes as “the only time in my life when the | 


wild turkeys that so often crossed my path, and 


the thousands of lesser birds that enlivened the | 
woods and the prairies, all looked like enemies, 


the great anxiety that has for so many years agitated 
it, for I know now that I have not worked in vain.” 
Still there was ever-recurring suspense for the 
shy, humble artist to endure, as he presented 
his work to the eye of each possible subscriber. 
On his way to Lizars, the skilled engraver who 
was to pass judgment on his art, he says : 

«T lost hope at every step, and I doubt if I opened 
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my lips. I slowly unbuckled my portfolio, placed a 
chair for him, and with my heart like a stone held up a 
drawing. Mr. Lizars rose from his seat, exclaiming : 
‘My God ! I never saw anything like this before.’” 

For two years Andubon was carrying his 
portfolio from city to city in England, Scot- 
land, and France, and from the presence of 
one rich man’s door to another, to gather names 
enough on his list to sustain the costly publica- 
tion of his “ Birds of America.” It was the 
largest and most expensive work of the sort 
that had ever been undertaken, and only Au- 
dubon’s enthusiasm and tenacity of purpose 
could have conceived and carried through the 
immense achievement. When he returned to 
America he had secured a hundred and forty- 
four subscribers, and the work was far advanced 
in the process of printing. It was published 
in parts of five plates each (“ elephant folio” 
in size), at two guineas a part ; and, when com- 
pleted, comprised eighty-seven parts, giving 
506 species and 1065 figures of birds. About 
one hundred and seventy-five copies are now 
known to be in existence, eighty of which are 
in America. It is one of the few illustrated 
works, if not the only one, an eminent orni- 
thologist has said, which steadily increases in 
price with the passage of time. The rare copies 
now occasionally thrown on the market com- 
mand from $1500 to $2000. The cost of 
printing the work was over $100,000. 

While managing the details of this large 
enterprise, Audubon was obliged to use the 
utmost diligence to keep himself and his print- 
ers in funds. He found a quick sale for single 
drawings at remunerative prices, and it was no 
unusual occurrence for him to sit painting four- 
teen or even seventeen hours on astretch. Four 
hours of sleep sufficed him, and he loved to be 
up and out for a long tramp, or settled to his 
day’s labor, at three o'clock in the morning. 
It was hard to adapt himself to the habits of 
ordinary men, and he was restive and misera- 
ble in the gatherings where all eyes were sure 
to be riveted upon his striking person. H.s 
English friends besought him to have his hair 
eut and to put on a fashionable coat before he 
appeared in London. After one such earnest 
solicitation, he remarks, “ I laughed, and he 
laughed, and my hair is yet as God made it.” 
The importunity was urgent, however, and 
finally yielding to it, he thus noted the event in 
a black-bordered page of his journal : 

“ March 19, 1827.— This day my hair was sacrificed. 
- » « Asthe barber clipped my locks rapidly, it reminded 
me of the horrible French Revolution, when the same 
operation was performed upon all the victims murdered 








at the guillotine; my heart sank low. ...I knew! 
was acting weakly, but, rather than render my good 
friend miserable about it, I suffered the loss patiently.” 

Audubon had been fond of dress and of lux- 
urious belongings in his youth, but all that was 
far in the past. It had been crowded out of 
his thought by more noble and absorbing aspi- 
rations; and to renew the lost interest was 
not now possible. ‘No dash, no glimmer or 
shine about him,” was the comment of Sir 
Walter Scott, “ but great simplicity of man- 
ners and behavior, slight in person and plainly 
dressed.” 

The returns from the “ Birds of America,” 
and later publications of a similar nature, en- 
sured Audubon a competence for his remaining 
years. He purchased a tract of twenty-four 
acres on the banks of the Hudson, now known 
as Audubon Park, within the present limits of 
New York City. Here, with wife, children, 
and grandchildren, in one happy household, 
his old age was supremely blessed. His indus- 
try continued undiminished,— his study of the 
birds, to which were now added the quadrupeds, 
his rambles in the forests, his delightful com- 
panionship with Nature. In 1833 three months 
were consumed in a trip to Labrador, and in 
1843 he gave eight months to an investigation 
of the wild life in the forests bordering the 
Missouri. A venerable man at this latter date, 
he was still in possession of astonishing phy- 
sical powers. In his prime he had once said 
that, in a walking match, “I think I could kill 
any horse in England in twenty days, taking 
the travel over rough and level ground.” Until 
the last, his form was erect, his step like that 
of a deer, and his eye as keen as an Indian’s. 
It is said by his sole surviving comrade of the 
tour to Labrador : 

“You had only to meet him to love him, and when 
you had conversed with him for a moment, you looked 
upon him as an old friend, rather than a stranger. . . . 
To this day I can see him, a magnificent gray-haired 
man, child-like in his simplicity, kind-hearted, noble- 
souled, lover of nature and lover of youth, friend of 
humanity, and one whose religion was the golden rule.” 

A monument in old Trinity churchyard, 
New York, marks the spot where Audubon was 
buried. These two generous volumes of his 
journals, enriched by ten portraits of himself, 
with others of his wife and sons, and various 
miscellaneous engravings, give him back to us 
as he was in life, an honor to his country and 
his race. Dr. Elliott Coues has added to the 


scientific value of the present book by an abund- 
ance of painstaking and scholarly notes. 
Sara A. HUBBARD. 
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IN OLD VIRGINIA.* 





The commonwealth of Virginia is full of 
fascination for the historian of every type. 
The old aristocracy of its youth has now been 
replaced by the new democracy of its present 
maturity. Mr. Bradley’s “ Sketches from Old 
Virginia” are snap-shots of the transition pe- 
riod — the first fifteen years after the close of 
the Civil War (1861-65). He gives us ten 
little pictures, not always connected in thought, 
but all snatched from that memorable period, 
when the old conditions were present in mem- 
ory only, and the new in reality. “ Parkin the 
Saddler,” “On the Old Bethel Pike,” and 
“The ‘ Poor Whites’ of the Mountains,” espe- 
cially, open the door into revelations of the old 
and the new, the past and the present. Told 
in a simple and often pathetic manner, the 
stories appeal to and take hold of the reader. 
They possess the reality which grows out of a 
personal acquaintance with, and knowledge of, 
the conditions described. Every such book 
adds to our mental picture of those stirring 
days, and, though not always written ideally, 
it should be made welcome by all lovers of 
history. 

Professor Fiske has produced the book of 
the year 1897 on American history. ‘Old 
Virginia and Her Neighbors” falls into its 
place in his well-planned series. These vol- 
umes fill the gap between his “ Discovery of 
America ” and “ Beginnings of New England.” 
They take up the story of Virginia with Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the Rev. Richard Hakluyt, 
and follow it “‘ until the year 1753, when the 
youthful George Washington sets forth upon 
his expedition to warn the approaching French- 
men from any further encroachments upon En- 
glish soil.”” The subsequent history of Virginia, 
beginning with the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion which broke out during Nicholson’s rule 
in Virginia, in 1753, remain to be treated in a 
later work. 

Raleigh’s Virginia, extending from Florida 
to Canada, standing between France and Spain, 
first receives careful consideration from Mr. 
Fiske. The first charter of Virginia, issued by 
James I. in 1606, limited Virginia within the 
84th and 45th parallels of latitude and from 
the seashore a hundred miles inland. Three 
years thereafter, as if to cut off all dispute re- 





* SKETCHES races Oup Vircmia. By A. G. Bradley. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Otp Virermia AND Her Neicusors. By John Fiske. 
In two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





garding the western wilderness, a second char- 
ter describes Virginia as extending “‘ from sea 
to sea” (Vol. L., p. 60). It is supposed that 
the King thought of the two limits “100 
miles inland” and “ from sea to sea” as prac- 
tically one and the same. This Virginia, cut 
into three zones, was open for colonization by 
two joint-stock companies with headquarters in 
London. In 1609 (Vol. I., p. 145) Virginia 
proper was cut off from North Virginia, which 
soon took the names of New England and New 
Netherlands, and was colonized by Puritans 
and Dutchmen. 

This remaining Virginia suffered further re- 
duction in 1632 when Maryland was carved 
from her north side, and in 1663 and in 1732 
when other slices were cut off to form Carolina 
and Georgia respectively. The author limits 
his account of Maryland to 107 pages, and of 
the Carolinas to 67 pages. Thus with a firm 
hand he holds himself closely to the discussion 
of Virginia proper. 

The author’s method is next to ideal. He 
endeavors ‘to follow the main stream of causa- 
tion from the time of Raleigh to the time of 
Dinwiddie, from its sources down to its absorp- 
tion into a mightier stream.” This plan gives 
the narrative a movement, a life, which is very 
attractive and engaging to the reader. It re- 
veals a large amount of careful sifting on the 
part of the author, so that only the essential, 
the vital, facts may find place in his work. The 
temptation to lug in side-issues or striking 
details is firmly resisted. Professor Fiske’s 
breadth and discernment are apparent on every 
page. His survey of events penetrates at once 
to the underlying currents, and so locates them 
as to define the fixed relations of the events. 

It is a relief to all who delight in the ro- 
mantic of American history to see that the 
authenticity of the story of Captain John Smith 
and Pocahontas is critically defended by Pro- 
fessor Fiske. Some of the breeziest reading, 
especially for the boys, in these two volumes 
will be found in the chapter which opens Vol- 
ume I., on “ The Sea Kings”; also, «« A Sem- 
inary of Sedition” (Vol. L., p. 191 ff.), and 
«The Golden Age of Pirates ” (Vol. IL., p. 388 
ff.). The directness of the author’s style and 
his clearness of statement — one always under- 
stands him — set before one a vivid word- 
picture, such as many another writer could not 
do with twice the space. The whole work is 
admirably done, revealing at once a command- 
ing knowledge of the situations, a power of 
analysis equal to every emergency, and a genius 
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in grouping causes and effects. This is now 
our star work on the period of Old Virginia. 
The volumes are illustrated with a half dozen 
good maps of those Virginia days. And the 
printer’s art is very creditable. These living 
records arouse our avidity for their successors, 
soon to follow, on “The Dutch and Quaker 


Colonies.” Ira M. Price. 


THE Hore OF THE LABORING MAN.* 





The pleasing assumption that by legislative 
process we can give to the poor a greater share 
of the produce of capital and labor, while not 
diminishing the aggregate production, ought to 
reveal its inherent absurdity in the mere state- 
ment. Nevertheless, the belief that this can 
be done is very prevalent. It is Mr. Means’s 
object, in his work on “ Industrial Freedom,” 
to show that no taxation of capital, no legisla- 
tion compelling a new division of the shares of 
labor and capital, no socialistic device, can 
accomplish the end desired. These attempts 
ean only diminish the total from which both 
profit and wages are paid, and so inflict further 
injury upon the laborer. 

A grievance does indeed exist. Everyone 
admits that the majority of mankind must re- 
main obscure, poor, and without the great means 
of development and culture. Yet, while this 
is true, the material condition of such men is so 
infinitely better than it was a hundred years 
ago, and their eyes have been so opened to the 
possibilities of this life, its opportunities for 
development, its ease and comforts, so much 
the more desirable when unpossessed, that a 
feeling of revolt is almost universal. This 
feeling is intensified by what seems to be the 
injustice of their lot. Hence the demand that 
the injustice shall be rectified by law ; that the 
rich shall give of their fulness to the poor, and 
that by a new arrangement of the social system 
all men may enjoy the blessings and rewards 
of material prosperity. 

But what is this injustice ? Certainly, if the 
conditions complained of are due to natural 
means, and not to the acts of men, we cannot 
speak of any injustice which has a possible 
meaning in this connection. The injustice 
complained of must be the remediable injustice 
of man to man. If such exists, then it is, in- 
deed, the duty of the legislator to correct it. 

*InpusTRIAL FreEpom. By David MacGregor Means. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. David A. Wells. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 





So much is willingly admitted. But let no man 
out of the depth of his bitterness accuse the 
social system because there is a necessary strug- 
gle for existence ; or because natural conditions 
are hostile to the physically and mentally weak ; 
or because machinery and inventions have dis- 
turbed the temporary organization of the in- 
dustrial world for its lasting benefit ; or because 
many laboring men are improvident ; or because 
the earth is so constituted that the means of 
subsistence have a tendency to increase in a 
different ratio to the increase of population. 
If these things are injustices, there is an end 
to the argument, and the laboring man is more 
than vindicated in his rebellion. 

Conceding that these conditions are neces- 
sary, we are confined to an inquiry into the ac- 
tual relations between employer and employed, 
an inquiry which has for its object the deter- 
mination of the province of legislative inter- 
ference between the two. What is the actual 
status? It is presumably one of free, open, 
and complete competition, with the power on 
both sides of making contracts. This being 
the case, the advocate of legislative interference 
declares that the laboring man is a slave, and 
his condition that of “industrial slavery.” The 
truth is not in accordance with this assertion. 
In the matter of law, for instance, the employed 
is less a slave than the employer, for the law 
permits workingmen to combine to raise wages, 
while it prohibits capitalists from combining 
to raise prices ; the workingman can break his 
contract with impunity, while the law will hold 
the employer to the strict letter of the same 
contract. Nor is the position of the laborer 
harsher in other respects. Capital can as little 
afford to lie idle as can labor. In fact, it 
sometimes cannot so well afford this, since the 
loss to capital is not only the loss of profit, but 
of rent and interest as well, —a loss on the 
machinery and buildings which are lying idle. 
Moreover, the capitalist may have contracts 
which he is bound under heavy penalties to fill. 
In such a case, he is at the mercy of the work- 
ingman. At the best, he is often compelled to 
pay wages which are above the rate that would 
be paid if competition were indeed free and 
open, for a strong trades-union will have con- 
siderable power to raise wages, and even greater 
power in hindering the capitalist from hiring 
non-union men. 

It has been held that the relations existing 
between employer and employed are materially 
changed when a corporation is the employer. 





But there is no good ground for this assertion. 
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Competition still exists, and has to be taken 
into account. Much as the corporation might 
like to secure its labor for half price, it cannot 
do so, but must pay for it what other competi- 
tors engaged in the same industry pay ; just as 
it must pay equal prices for the lumber and 
coal and iron that it buys. It has no choice, 
and to speak of industrial slavery in such a 
case is nonsense. Isolated instances of reduced 
wages will oceur, but they cannot last, for the 
tendency on the one hand is to cut down all 
expenses, on the other hand to compel a rise 
in wages. Hence other corporations will try 
to reduce wages, while the laborers will strive 
for an advance which will make their wages 
equal to those of other workers in the same 
industry. Consequently wages are bound to 
reach a common level. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it is particularly 
upon corporations that war is waged ; it is upon 
them that many people feel there lies the duty 
of raising wages ; of being forced by law to “dis- 
gorge.” The injustice of these demands is ap- 
parent, and becomes even more apparent when 
we examine into the real nature of a corpora- 
tion. A corporation consists of a body of 
stockholders and their agents, the officials who 
manage its affairs; the acts of a corporation 
are the acts either of the stockholders or of the 
agents; the property of a corporation is un- 
doubtedly that of the stockholders ; the “crimes” 
of a corporation are the “ crimes ”’ of its agents ; 
the “ disgorging ” demanded must be done by 
the stockholders ; if the corporation must pay 
higher wages, these must come from the same 
source. And who are the stockholders? In 
thousands of cases they are men of moderate 
means. Stock is often held by charitable in- 
stitutions, or by widows and orphans who can- 
not manage their own property, and so invest 
it in corporate stock. When we have stated 
these simple and well-known facts, the injustice 
of the demand that corporations should pay 
higher wages and have fewer rights than other 
employers becomes evident. And when we 
examine statistics it is found that the stock- 
holders rarely receive large profits. Many of 
them receive none whatever. Seven-tenths of 
the railroad stock in the United States pay no 
dividends, and other corporations in the same 
plight are numbered by the thousand. 

The difficulty here is two-fold. In the first 
place, most people are so ignorant of the facts 
that they confound the agents of the corpora- 
tion with the owners of the property, while 
the former are primarily the managers only. 





The second error lies in drawing a hard-and- 
fast line between capitalists and employees. 
No such line exists. The workingman who is 
thrifty and saves his money is also a capitalist, 
and in many instances he is a stockholder. In 
the year 1898 the deposits in the savings banks 
of the United States were $1,800,000,000, and 
the depositors numbered 4,830,000. These 
savings were capital, and these depositors were 
capitalists. Looked at in this light, the propo- 
sition to tax corporations because they are cor- 
porations resolves itself into a very simple 
scheme to tax thrift and sobriety for the benefit 
of those who possess neither of these qualities. 

When these truths dawn upon the labor 
agitator and the socialistic thinker, the demand 
is instantly made that the manager be taxed, or 
at least that the rich man be taxed because he 
is rich. Perhaps there is more justice in this 
demand. Certain it is that the man who gets 
rich by his managerial ability—the well-known 
but somewhat indefinable “ captain of indus- 
try’’—can be taxed without appreciably dimin- 
ishing the amount he will produce, so long as 
the law stops short of taking all that he pro- 
duces. This is so, because to refuse to produce 
all that he can will be more harmful to himself 
than to anyone else. Mr. Means thinks that 
such a tax on profits, if it could be levied, would 
be objectionable because the smaller dealers, the 
men who produce just at the margin of profit, 
would be forced out of business; and this, he 
seems to think, would be calamitous. Cer- 
tainly it would not. The result would be analo- 
gous to the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chines, hard on a present generation of laborers 
and tradesmen, but finally beneficial to all. 

A tax on incomes would be more certain than 
a tax on profits, and as just as any tax can be, 
though Mr. Means does not think so. A tax 
on the “ unearned increment” would also be 
just, but is less easily applied, and pretty cer- 
tain in its incidence to fall upon the man who 
pays the rent instead of upon the owner. Hence 
this is not at present a possible form of taxa- 
tion. We may say the same of many forms of 
tax upon bonds and stocks of corporations, 
such as railroads, breweries, mining companies, 
etc. The consumer pays the tax. Hence taxes 
upon capital are sure to fail. The alternative 
proposition that the government shall take all 
great corporate enterprises into its own hands 
is met by Mr. Means with a reference to the 
failures of the government so far, and to the 
extravagance and corruption at present inherent 





in government methods and government agents. 
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The Public Printing-office is one illustration ; 
the annual deficit in the Post-oftice department 
is another; the Philadelphia experiment in 
owning gas-works is a third. The enthusiast 
who advocates government ownership in the 
United States must be gently but firmly re- 
pressed until the advent of the millennium jus- 
tifies his hopes. 

When all is said, it remains true that com- 
petition, full, free, and open, is the best hope 
of the laboring man. But there is a domain 
in which law should and must be active. For 
instance, the law should see that the employer 
does not suffer from rampant trades-unionism ; 
that the non-union man is not oppressed by the 
same means; that the employer is kept from 
“inducing” the laborer to buy land from him, 
or to rent from him alone, or to trade at his 
store exclusively. Any man acquainted with 
the conditions of the life of the laborer in many 
parts of the Union will know how serious these 
questions are, and how essential the use of 
legal restraint has become. The law can dis- 
pense justice here, precisely as it has already 
done in England and America in respect to the 
employment of women and children in mines 
and factories. And such legislation would in- 
crease the real wages of laborers, and would 
not in general reduce the aggregate production. 

It seems to the reviewer that there is in 
Mr. Means’s book a failure to point out a very 
real difficulty in the industrial situation, and 
one apparently inseparable from it under the 
regime of freedom, — the fact that the welfare 
of the individual is too often opposed to the 
general welfare. For example, it is a benefit 
to glass-blowers to have glassware broken ; to 
printers to have type set by hand; to small 
retail dealers to have department stores abol- 
ished ; to carpenters that fires should be numer- 
ous ; to smart financiers that superfluous rail- 
roads should be constructed and unnecessary 
buildings erected. Yet all these things are 
opposed to the general welfare. The man who 
builds an unnecessary railroad is guilty of an 
act that is destructive to the interests of capital 
and labor alike. What is to be done with such 
an one? How are we to reconcile the conflict- 
ing interests of individuals with the interests 
of all the people? 
problem, and the man who solves it will deserve 
eternal honor. 

A general criticism of Mr. Means’s method 
may be offered. What he says is true enough, 
but only when the conditions specified are all 
present. But these conditions never are all 


This is in fact the great | 





| 





present ; and hence the conclusions point only 
to a general policy to be pursued. Again, 
while Mr. Means defines his terms strictly, he 
uses them loosely ; occasionally, too, he omits 
some element of the problem which would put 
a very different face on the argument. Thus, 
on page 42 he reasons as if the entrepreneur 
did not exist, while in his chapter on the nature 
of profits the great manager is very prominent 
indeed ; he declares that railroads which are 
not able to declare dividends pay their em- 
ployees “not only all that their services are 
worth, but more than they are worth” (page 
46), while on page 99 he declares that «« We 
must maintain as our standard of justice the 
equality of reward with sacrifice.” If this is 
the true principle, certainly the services of a 
brakeman on a railroad are not to be measured 
by the corporation’s ability to pay dividends. 
He also fails to note that frequently the rail- 
roads have only themselves to blame if they 
cannot pay dividends (page 46), while later he 
clearly points this out (page 116). He holds 
that the rate of profits may be measured to some 
extent by the rate of interest (page 155), and 
yet he shows that this is not so, “since the 
decline of interest . . . has taken place be- 
cause property has been protected and profits 
increased under modern methods of govern- 
ment” (page 189). 

When all exceptions are taken, however, it 
must be said that Mr. Means has given us a 
very helpful and very readable book, and one 
which is well calculated to convince the man we 
all wish to convince, the honest third man who 
is in doubt and is willing to be set right. 


Rapu C,. H. Carrera. 


A MONUMENTAL WORK FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTs.* 

Volume I. of “ The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment ” gives us the first instalment of a monu- 
mental work, under the general editorial super- 
vision of Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, which is 
intended to do for Bible students of to-day 
what was done for those of a former generation 
by Alford. In point of size the work bids fair 
to surpass its ambition, and in mechanical exe- 
cution it cannot fail of such good fortune. In 


* Tue Exposiror’s Greek Testament. Volume I. The 
Synoptic Gospels, by the Rev. Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow ; The Gospel of St. John, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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all the improvement seen in the manafaciene 
of theological works, there is none more marked | 
than that which distinguishes this sumptuous 
volume from its literary ancestry. 

In reality, the present volume contains two 
separate commentaries, each by as eminent a 
biblical student as Scotland can boast. Between 
the two treatises there is naturally a general 
similarity in method. Each has its Introdue- 
tion, and each its interpretative portion. To 
examine any one of these four portions in de- 
tail is quite impossible ; but each has its excel- 
lences and its insufficiences. Chief among the 
latter is that which is common to both — the 
use of the Textus Receptus. Why this aston- 
ishing relapse of scholarship is permitted, is 
very lamely explained. It is true that critical 
readings are inserted below the text ; but why, 
in this stage of the textual criticism of the New 
Testament, it is necessary to force every stu- 
dent to make his own critical text, is hard to see. 

So far as the Introductions go, there is a 
surprising conservatism in that of Professor 
Dods, who devotes over twenty-three pages to 
a learned and elaborate establishing of the un- 
modified Johannine authorship of the gospel, of 
which space only a page and a half deal with 
the hypothesis that the book as it stands is of 
Johannine origin but written by one of John’s 
disciples. It is disappointing to see the off- 
hand fashion in which this position is pushed 
aside in what seems a sort of postscript to the 
real discussion. In Professor Bruce’s Intro- 
duction we have a characteristically graphic 
presentation of the synoptic problem, which is 
admirably brought down to date. In fact, it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere so good a 
statement of the entire matter in the same space. 

In the exegesis, it will perhaps be found that 
the relative worth of the two parts will be 
higher. Professor Dods is thoroughly at home 
in working as an exegete within the limits set 
him in a brief running commentary, and the 
work of Professor Bruce has preserved, even in 
its conciseness, much of its attractive literary 
quality. Neither author could be guilty of 
unscholarly writing, though there is a decided 
difference between the somewhat formal exe- 
getical studies of the one and the flowing com- 
ment of the other. There may be some ques- 
tion whether in either case the compression of 
Alford has been equalled, and one cannot help 
regretting occasionally that the perspective of 
interpretation has not been better kept, and 
that Professor Bruce’s critical positions have 
not been of greater service in exegesis. But, 





| eben: all in all, if we are to have Alford re- 


divivus it is probable that the present volume 
is as good as we could expect. Certainly it is 
eminently usable, and much of its exposition is 
stimulating and illuminating ; while, apart from 
the matters above indicated, its insufficiencies 
are due to the endeavor to get text and comment 
within certain fixed limits of space. At all 
events, it is no small advantage to have the 
opinions of two such men as the present authors 
upon the four gospels, even though we may not 
be able to know all the data upon which these 


opinions are based.  Sy,1neR MATHEWS. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


When a writer who has had relative success in 
the byways of fiction boldly sets forth to plunge 
into the heart of life, and either win or miss alto- 
gether the reward that waits for serious work trium- 
phantly performed, those who have been interested 
in the slight earlier achievement await with con- 
siderable apprehension the outcome of the new cour- 
ageous venture. In the case of the writer now under 


* Tue ScHooL For SAINTS. By John Oliver Hobbes. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tue Bers Book. By Sarah Grand. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Tae Tormentor. By Benjamin Swift. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Maroor. By Sidney Pickering. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Tue Kino wits Two Faces. By M. E. Coleridge. New 
York : Edward Arnold. 

By a Harr’s Breapra. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Locuinvar. A Novel. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Tue OvtTtaws oF THE Marcues. By Lord Ernest Hamil- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Tue Jvceter. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Jerome, A Poor Man. A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins, 
By John Fox, Jr. 


By Heador Hill. New York: 


By S. R. Crockett. New York: 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tae Kentuckians. A Novel. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tae Feperat Jupor. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Lorrare. A Romance. By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

An Inmpertat Lover. By M. Imlay Taylor. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Ovriines rn Locat Covor. By Brander Matthews. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Lin McLean. By Owen Wister. 
Brothers. 

A Brownie Courtsuip, and Other Stories. By Eliza 
Orne White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Boox or Trvus Lovers. By Octave Thanet. Chicago: 


New 
By Charles K. Lush. Boston: 


Chicago : 


New York: Harper & 


| Way & Williams. 


Tue Mystery or CHoIce. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Lirerary Love-Lerrers, and Other Stories. By Robert 


By Robert W. Chambers. 


| Herrick. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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consideration, the “John Oliver Hobbes,” known 
to her friends as Mrs. Craigie, the interest is pecu- 
liarly marked, for the striking qualities displayed in 
her first two or three books were of a sort which 
might give distinction to a social sketch or a draw- 
ing-room comedy, but which could not be counted 
upon to give distinction to work done upon a large 
canvas or having the world for a stage. 
words, it takes more than cleverness to produce seri- 


ous fiction, and the sparkle and caustic wit that | 


sufficed for such books as “Some Emotions and a 


Moral” offered no promise of such a book as “ The | 


School for Saints.” Moreover, Mrs. Craigie had 
produced one book of ampler dimensions which could 
be regarded as only a failure, and her later work 
had seemed to offer indications that a rather thin 
vein of observation was about exhausted. “The 
School for Saints,” then, comes to us as an agree- 
able surprise, for it shows an unexpected growth of 
the powers of the writer, and a grasp of the deeper 


done little to prepare the public. It is a full-grown 


of which we shall await with impatience. The book 
is essentially a picture of European society in the 
last days of the Third Empire. It deals with polit- 
ical and social life in England, France, and Spain, 
— as well as the mythical Duchy of Alberia,— and 
gives us bold presentations of such public men as 


and such tendencies of thought as the rising tide of 
the reaction against liberalism. It is, moreover, 
made intensely vital by the strong personality of 
Robert Orange, who is a part of all these things — 


a friend of Disraeli, a knight-errant of Spanish | 


legitimacy, and a type of the conservative temper 
that can find rest only in the acceptance of authority 
in religious, and of consecrated tradition in political, 
matters. The point of view is one which cannot be 


and it is a noteworthy tribute to the author’s success 
to acknowledge that she compels our sympathy for 
the outworn ideals that are hers; investing them 
with both dignity and moral attractiveness. To 
sum up, “ The School for Saints” is a book based 
upon much reflective knowledge, and having both 
strength and distinction of manner. Per contra, it 
retains a little too much of the “ pointed ” epigram- 
matic style that served so well to introduce the 
writer into literature, and its idealism now and 
then skirts the regions of sentimental absurdity. 
The hero at times barely eseapes the imputation of 
priggishness, and the heroine usually speaks in a 
language better fitted to a woman of sixty than to 
a girl of sixteen. 

“The Beth Book,” by Mrs. “Sarah Grand,” offers 
us no such development of power as is illustrated 
by the volume last under discussion. Every dis- 


cerning reader of “The Heavenly Twins” must | 


have realized that chaotic performance to be the 
work of a woman for whom, no matter how many 


In other | 


books she might produce, no intellectual growth was 
possible, and nothing like artistic success ever attain- 
able. Accumulation, not selection, is her method, 
and her paragraphs are chunks of verbiage rather 
than polished instruments of expression. Her book 
is an attempt to do for a girl what Mr. Barrie did 
for a boy in “Sentimental Tommy ” — that is, to 
describe the development of a child of genius. If 
she had left off where Mr. Barrie did, leaving us to 
imagine the years of ripened power instead of at- 
tempting to characterize them, we should have had 
a different verdict to record from that which the 
book as a whole makes necessary. For the story 
of Beth’s childhood is told with no little insight and 
charm, and she is too winsome a creature for the 
fate that awaits her in the later chapters. “The 
Beth Book” is clearly a book with a purpose, 
although it is difficult to state just what purpose. 
It might be described as a tract directed against a 


_ certain class of hospitals for women, although even 
problems of life for which her earlier efforts had | 


on this point the writer's logic is painfully to seek. 


_ To assume that the sex is degraded by the provision 
novel in itself, and at the end we learn that it is but | 
the first part of a still larger work, the continuation | 


of such hospitals is an utterly impossible thesis, yet 
it seems to be maintained in all seriousness by this 
writer. In a larger view, her purpose is to pro- 
claim the wrongs of downtrodden woman, which 


| is done by placing Beth in contrast with the uncon- 
_ vineing domestic tyrant who figures as her father, 
| and the utterly unimaginable brute who makes her 
_ his wife. The working out of this contrast, together 
Disraeli, such events as the Carlist uprising of 1869, | 


with much railing at the wickedness of man in gen- 


| eral, and at the social ideals of the mid-Victorian 


period, serves to keep the story going for many long 
chapters after it has ceased to have any human in- 
terest. There are many touches of vitality and 
glimpses of sincere feeling in the book, a fact which 
makes its shapelessness and bad temper and lack of 


| artistic restraint only the more exasperating. 


A considerable but somewhat perverse power is 


| displayed in “ The Tormentor,” which again directs 
ours, or that of any purely rational student of affairs, | 


attention to the author of “ Nancy Noon.” The 
chief character in this book is a young man whose 
conduct is uncontrolled by any apparent ethical 
motive, and who, conscious of the possession of in- 
tellectual powers much out of the common, applies 
them to the moral vivisection of his neighbors. He 
thus becomes, in pure wantonness, the “ tormentor ” 


_ of a considerable number of his fellow-beings, and 


the recital of his experiments is anything but edify- 
ing. The book has a certain distinction of style and 
phrase which gives it a remotely Meredithian flavor, 
but it is not pleasant either to peruse or to think 
about afterwards. 

“ Margot” is a pretty story of love and suffering, 


| which links in strange fashion the fortunes of an 
| English gentleman, a girl of unfortunate parentage, 


and a Siberian exile. The scene is laid partly in 
England and partly in France. There are some 


amateurish features about the book, and more of 
sentiment than passion, although the author has 
evidently sought to introduce the latter quality into 
his book. The sections of the story are not very 
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deftly articulated, but it all comes somehow to a | the illustrations, which are all plates of scenery 


conclusion, and a reasonably happy one at that. 

Miss M. E. Coleridge is the author of “ The King 
with Two Faces,” a historical romance of Sweden 
at the close of the last century. The striking figure 
of Gustavus III. occupies a central position in the 
narrative, and the episode of the siege of Gothen- 
burg is made the subject of some descriptive pas- 
sages that are vivid and almost brilliant. After 
this, we witness the efforts of the King to establish 
himself as an absolute monarch, and finally his end 
at the hands of an assassin. With all this historical 
matter there is interwoven a tragic tale of private 
love, and a great diversity of incidental matter. 
The book is of considerable interest, although it 
drags in the closing chapters. 

“ By a Hair’s Breadth” is a novel of nihilist con- 
spiracy, and deals with certain imagined attempts 
upon the life of the present Tsar upon the occasion 
of his imperial progress through Austria, France, 
and England. The material of the plot is all so 
hackneyed that a more talented romancer than Mr. 
Headon Hill could hardly have hoped to invest it 
with any fresh interest. The agent of the Third 
Section is not a convincing sort of person, and the 
nihilists whom he tracks are all figures taken from 
the melodramatic stage. Even his Englishman cuts 
a poor figure, although all that could be expected of 
a man betrothed to as slangy a sort of girl as the 
English heroine. 

The sort of romance that Mr. Crockett weaves 
out of the materials afforded by Scottish history is 
pretty well known by this time, and little need be 
said of “ Lochinvar” beyond recording the fact that 
its scene is laid partly in Scotland and partly in 
Holland, and that it dates from the eventful year 
1688. The Prince of Orange himself figures in two 
or three episodes, and the book is filled with ro- 
mantic adventures of the most exciting sort. It is 
one of Mr. Crockett’s best books, and is written 
largely in the English language. 

We wish that we might say also of Lord Ernest 
Hamilton’s border romance, “ The Outlaws of the 
Marches,” that it is written in the English lan- 
guage, for we are sure that it would be interesting 
if it were intelligible. But when a single page, 
taken almost at random, yields such linguistic nug- 
gets as “ prein-head,” “ ongains,” “ mirdin’,” “ gau- 
kieing,” “snoick,” “mim,” “meeth,” “ whitter,” 
“ pake,” “ tynd,”’ “ cow-clynks,” “sharnie,” “ flea- 
luggit,” “clushets,” “daidling,” and “quey,” be- 
sides the more familiar forms of the Scots dialect, 
we feel bound to protest. Nor does the glossary at 
the end of the book relieve our feelings ; we cannot 
escape the suspicion, moreover, that some of this is 
bad language. As for the story, we have made out 
its general trend, and find the gist of it to be a ro- 
mance of the Scottish border in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It tells how the mighty race of the Armstrongs 
(a clan suggestive of Mr. Blackmore’s Doones) long 
defied both God and man, but met their deserved 
fate in the end. The love-story is a pretty one, and 


reproduced from photographs, are not only a joy in 
themselves, but offer a valuable bint to those illus- 
trators who design groups of puppets more wooden 
even than the descriptions to which they are fitted. 
The average illustration of the average novel is a 
most distressing thing, and the expenditure which it 
involves is something worse than waste. 

“The Juggler” is not a particularly well-made 
story, nor is the figure of its chief character an 
attractive one. But it has the two unfailing ele- 
ments of Miss Murfree’s strength — clear insight 
into the character of the Tennessee mountaineer and 
a marvellous power of poetical interpretation when 
it deals with the natural aspects of the region which 
he inhabits. When inspired by her beloved moun- 
tains, the powers of the author become, as it were, 
transfigured, the utterance is so large, so free from 
the trammels of her individuality, so finely conso- 
nant with the mystery and the majesty of the scenes 
she describes. This one thing Miss Murfree has 
done for American literature so supremely well that 
she stands almost without a rival. It is as far as 
possible removed from fine writing; it seems to 
have the inevitable quality, and bears no mark of 
the self-conscious rhetorician. 

Nothing could be more sharply contrasted with 
such work than the photographic realism of Miss 
Wilkins, exhibited already in so many studies of 
New England character. Here nature counts for 
little, and life for nearly everything, a life, more- 
over, that is pictured with touches whose delicacy 
suggests Jane Austen or Meissonnier. “Jerome, a 
Poor Man ” is the most ambitious of Miss Wilkins’s 
books, and its realism is not so uncompromising as 
to refuse absolutely admission of the elements of 
romance. Although the hero is “a poor man,” and 
although we are spared no detail of his grim strug- 
gle with poverty, he is allowed the good fortune of 
a windfall in the shape of a legacy, and his toil leads 
in the end to prosperity and happiness. The story 
of this legacy involves the one questionable point in 
the whole scheme of the book. As a boy, impelled 
by a great desire to help those who are, like himself, 
struggling for the means of subsistence, Jerome 
makes a vow that if he ever becomes possessed of 
any large sum of money he will distribute it indis- 
criminately among the poor of his township. The 
legacy permits fulfilment of this rash vow, and we 
are not sure that the author does not believe such 
indiscriminate charity to be desirable and really 
helpful to its beneficiaries. Her main object is, of 
course, to illustrate the effect of this conduct upon 
two other men, who are shamed into something like 
emulation of it, and to close the book in a sort of 


| Christmas atmosphere of good will toward men. 


But the moral is still questionable from the stand- 
point of a sound sociology, and we wish that the 
main result might have been achieved by some other 
means. The heroine, appropriately named Lucina, 
is not a success, and we can hardly wish Jerome joy 
in the possession of so insipid and doll-like a creature. 
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But men in love do not always know what is best 
for them, and a familiar moral is thus pointed once 
more. 

We go once more to the mountains in the com- 
pany of Mr. John Fox, Jr., whose story of “ The 
Kentuckians ” is the most serious piece of work thus 
far attempted by this growing writer. There is 
little here to suggest Miss Marfree, for to Mr. Fox 
the mountains hardly exist as natural phenomena, 
but are merely the physical environment of a hardy 
human stock kept out of the march of civilization by 


their barriers, and relapsed into something like bar- | 


barism. The core of this book is the story of a feud 
between two mountain clans, a feud as grim as those 
of the sixteenth century borderers described in “ The 
Outlaws of the Marches.” When we read in the 
newspapers of two Kentuckians who meet in the 
streets of some town, and try to kill each other at 
sight, we read only of the efflorescence of an antag- 


onism whose roots and trunk are likely to be hidden | 


in some fastness of the wilderness. Hence our edi- 
torial sermonizing is apt to fall wide of the mark, 
mistaking what is accidental for what is essential. 
Mr. Fox does not sermonize overmuch, but he ex- 
plains, thereby doing far better service to the stu- 
dent of these social phenomena. His standpoint is 
right ; these things are a part of savagery, but they 
are not to be done away with by appeals to a social 
ideal that simply does not exist in the mental make- 
up of those concerned, that must, in fact, first be 
created by a laborious educational process before it 


schemer who has gained his confidence, and to issue, 
at a critical juncture in the affairs of a great rail- 
way system for the control of which two equally 
unscrupulous factions are contending, one of the 
famous strike injunctions that made so great a stir 
two or three years ago. Here is the burning ques- 
tion raised by the novel, and we are bound to say 
that both sides of the argument that rages about such 
injunctions are presented with fairness, although the 
balance of the author's sympathies does not seem to 
incline in the direction in which we would have it. 
And we must confess that to Gardwell, who is also 
in a way the product of an unwholesome environ- 
ment, the author seems to have meted out too harsh 
a fate. Unscrupulous as the man is, there are as- 
pects of his character that excite admiration and 
even respect, and when he dies, we have something 
of the feeling of the boy-reader who follows his 
favorite pirate to execution. 


One is much prepossessed in favor of “ Lorraine,” 
the new romance of Mr. Robert W. Chambers, by 


| the poem that serves as a preface. It is so charming 


may be appealed to effectively. Mr. Fox has given | 


us in this book a virile presentation of his theme, 
and we are grateful to him for it. 


Mr. Charles K. Lush is a new writer, and if he | 


has it in him to produce more books of the quality 
of « The Federal Judge” he is not likely to lack 


encouragement from the critics. His story takes us | 
| Unless we are much mistaken, this lyric will be pre- 


straight into the heart of present-day politics and 
involves one of the burning social problems of the 
hour. It is, briefly, the story of a railway king and 
an incorruptible judge. The former is a man of the 
keen, forceful, unscrupulous type who figures so 


that we must reproduce it entire. 


**When Yesterday shall dawn again, 
And the long line athwart the hill 
Shall quicken with the bugle’s thrill, 
Thine own shall come to thee, Lorraine ! 


“Then in each vineyard, vale, and plain, 
The quiet dead shall stir the earth 
And rise, reborn, in thy new birth — 
Thou holy martyr-maid, Lorraine! 

“Is it in vain thy sweet tears stain 
Thy mother’s breast? Her castled crest 
Is lifted now! God guide her quest! 
She seeks thine own for thee, Lorraine! 


**So Yesterday shall live again, 
And the steel line along the Rhine 
Shall cuirass thee and all that’s thine. 
France lives — thy France — divine Lorraine! "’ 


served in the anthologies. The story which it intro- 


duces is much the best piece of work that Mr. 


largely in the industrial life of the present ; the latter | 


is a man of simple straightforward character, who 


becomes, without in the least suspecting it, the mere | 


tool of the other. The manner in which Judge 
Dunn, the sworn foe of monopolies and corporate 
wealth, is raised from the obscurity of his country 


well, and the way in which his very simplicity is 


| come to our notice. 


| 


wrought upon to his undoing, is described in a skil- | 


ful way, and is to a considerable extent typical of 
actual conditions. The lesson that no man may 
entirely escape being affected by his environment, 
and that the best-intentioned of judges will be influ- 
enced by the subtle forces that electrify the atmos- 
phere in which the money-getters of a great city 
have their being, is admirably presented in this 
book, and there is no need of pointing the moral. 
Thus it comes about that our judge, in spite of his 
natural bent, is persuaded to join hands with the 


Chambers has given us, and the best story of the 
Franco-Prussian War, with the possible exception 
of Herr Spielhagen’s “ Allzeit Voran,” that has ever 
By an ingenious conceit, the 
name of the French province is also the name of 
the heroine of the book, and one of the sweetest 
creations of recent romance is thus linked by both 


reat: | verbal and actual association with the fair province 
circuit to the federal bench by the designing Gard- | 


which might but not right wrested from the bosom 
of the mother-country a quarter of a century ago. 
The story is delightful from beginning to end, ten- 
der and pathetic, at one moment the embodiment 
of delicate feeling, at another stirred with war's 
alarums and vivid dramatic action. The only his- 
torical figure of any consequence is that of the Man 
of Sedan, viewed in the hour of impending or accom- 
plished retribution, and the sketch is not one to be 
easily forgotten. We think, however, that the au- 


thor fell into an artistic fault when he made his 
heroine the daughter of the Emperor, stolen at birth 
by a frenzied sufferer from the coup d'état. 


And 
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we wish that Mr. Chambers had refrained from 


whom he cordially detests. Such matter as the fol- 
lowing is out of place in a work like “ Lorraine,” 


incubus of bombastic flabbiness, rearing prophecy 
and platitude through the dismayed city, kept his 
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| ing the volume at random, we came upon the following 
venting so much spleen upon Thiers and Gambetta, | 


remark: “I could not stand the vulgarity of the 
Dial. I’m an old woman now, and I’ve seen a 


_ good deal of the world, but the Dial was too much 
and strikes a painfully false note: “ Gambetta, that | 


eye on the balcony of the particular edifice where, | 


later, he should pose as an animated Jericho trum- 
pet. So, biding his time, he bellowed, but it was 
the Comédie Francaise that was the loser, not the 
people, when he sailed away in his balloon, posed, 
majestically squatting as the god of war above the 
clouds of battle. And little Thiers, furtive, timid, 
delighting in senile efforts to stir the ferment of 
chaos till it boiled, he, too, was there, owl-like, 
squeak y-voiced, a true ‘ bombyx a lunettes.’ There, 


for me. It seemed to be written down to the taste 
of the half-naked inhabitants of an African kraal.” 
But it soon appeared that the sheet thus referred to 
was the New York “Journal” in an unhappily 


| ehosen disguise, and our feelings were relieved. 


too, was Hugo — often ridiculous in his terrible | 


moods, egotistical, sloppy, roaring. The Empire 
pinched Hugo, and he roared; and let the rest of 
the world judge whether, under such circumstances, 
there was majesty in the roar.” 
say that the world had judged, and found a very 
different verdict from that brought by Mr. Chambers. 
Even Thiers by no means deserves such censure, for 
he was a patriot at heart, although he made terrible 
mistakes of judgment, and was of anything but heroic 
aspect. We are sorry that so good a piece of fiction 
as Mr. Chambers has here given us should be marred 
by the occasional introduction of such a screed as 
has been quoted. The writing is vigorous, but the 
criticism is both wrongheaded and misplaced. 
Encouraged by the success of his earlier novel, 
“ On the Red Staircase,” Mr. M. Imlay Taylor has 
undertaken, in “ An Imperial Lover,” to produce 
what is to all intents and purposes a sequel to that 
interesting romance. Once more the hero, M. du 
Brousson, finds himself in Petersburg, this time as 
a grizzled marshal of France, sent on a diplomatic 
mission to the court in which he had won his own 
bride years before. In his suite is a young friend, 
who figures as the jeune premier of the present 
work, and whose love for the fair Najine meets with 
no less an obstacle than the rivalry of Peter the 
Great. The characterization of the Tsar is a fine 
piece of work, although his figure is given some- 
thing more of romantic coloring than the facts will 


his imperial will is thwarted and the lovers find the 
happiness that they deserve is devised with much 
ingenuity. The story is a clean and wholesome 
example of the sort of historical romance so much 
in vogue at present, and seems to us even better 
than its predecessor. 

The American short story seems to be increasingly 
given to studies in “local color.” Mr. Brander 
Matthews, indeed, one of our adepts in the art of 
short-story telling, frankly styles his latest collection 
“Outlines in Local Color.” The locality is, of 


Well, we should | 


These sketches by Mr. Matthews are extremely 
slight affairs, but they impress one with their truth- 
fulness, their fine sentiment, and the artistic quality 
of their style. 

Mr. Owen Wister’s “Lin McLean,” although 
ostensibly a collection of short stories, is in reality 
a continuous narrative, having for its central figure 
a cowboy, and for its incidents a series of episodes 
in his free, impulsive, and checkered existence. It 
presents to us a vividly conceived and loveable per- 
son, whose native refinement of character is not 
concealed either by his swaggering mien or his 
illiterate speech. He is a “type” in the artistic 


_ sense of that much-abused term, and he is drawn 


for us with knowledge and generous sympathy. 
Mr. Wister’s book has both humor and pathos ; both 
are dry, but for that reason none the less effective, 


_ and our only wish is that the volume were twice as 
| thick. 


Back to the East — the provincial East this time 
— we go with Miss Eliza Orne White, who has pro- 
duced a volume of bright stories dealing with the 


| social types and incidents of the New England vil- 


lage. They are not very sober sketches, any of 
them, and the minute study of her subjects has not 
prevented the writer from being broadly human, or 
from working a vein of quiet humor that seems to 


| be a distinctive part of her nature. “A Browning 
_ Courtship” is very amusing indeed, and “A Bis- 
_ marek Dinner” hardly less so. We may commend 


the stories for entertainment, at least, if not for any- 
thing more serious. 

Humor, also, is not lacking in Miss Alice French’s 
collection of seven stories styled “ A Book of True 
Lovers,” but there is besides a touch of pathos some- 
thing deeper than Miss White offers her readers. 
Again we are in the West,— the meridian of Iowa 


_and of Arkansas,—in the region and among the 
warrant, and the series of plots and intrigues whereby | 


people of whom the author has so often written so 
lovingly, and whose homely ways she describes with 


| so much insight into human nature. “Sir Guy the 


Neuter,” which is a story of sixteenth century En- 


gland, offers the one exception to the above char- 


acterization, and seems rather out of place in the 
book, although it, too, is concerned with true lovers. 


| The other six stories are of a piece in more respects 


course, the city of New York, and a dozen of the 


minor phases of its multifarious life are deftly pic- 
tured for us. We were a little startled when, open- 


than this, and exhibit a much more complete mas- 
tery of their material. 

Again we bring the name of Mr. Chambers into 
this review, for the purpose of saying a word or two 
of the charming qualities of the bits of romantic 
fiction which he has entitled, without the least ap- 
parent reason, “ The Mystery of Choice.” Perhaps 
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of these stories, leaving one greatly in doubt as to 
what has really happened, and free to choose almost 
any interpretation that he pleases. Certainly the 
charm of these sketches is as elusive as it is undeni- 
able, for the most matter-of-fact incidents are 
invested with an atmosphere of nebulous romance, 
and the reader must often plunge without a mo- 
ment’s warning from every-day actuality into a 
world of poetical and frequently uncanny imagin- 
ings. It is so different an aspect of the author’s 
talent from that presented by his romances of mod- 
ern French history that it is difficult to believe the 
same pen at work in the two cases. 

Some, at least, of the stories comprised within 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s new volume have already 
appeared in the magazines, where they attracted 
marked attention by their delicacy of manner and 
subtlety of analysis. They seem at times over- 
subtle, indeed, and suggestive of the attitude of pre- 
ciosity, although the writer makes a brave effort to 
seem careless and colloquial. Their essential pre- 
occupation is art, although it is the art of life quite 
as much as the art that is practised in studios, for 
life offers material no less plastic than clay in hands 
of the proper deftness. Mr. Herrick has thus far 
produced only literary figurines, but they are skil- 
fully modelled, and not without strength as well as 


grace. Witi1am Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 
President Eliot’s book entitled “ Am- 


erican Contributions to Civilization ” 
(Century Co.) is a collection of ocea- 
sional addresses and magazine articles, mostly bear- 
ing on political and social questions. One of the 
most typical, the one which gives the collection its 
name, is the first, “ Five American Contributions to 
Civilization.” The five contributions in question 
are, an advance towards the abandonment of war, 
religious toleration, universal suffrage, the absorp- 
tion of many races, the diffusion of material well- 
being. Of course in making these contributions to 
civilization, America has been greatly aided by good 
fortune. The wide Atlantic has kept us from con- 
tact with European rivalries and ambitions, and so 
we have been able to avoid wars. The other lines 
of development have come naturally from the posi- 
tion of a new people in a new land. So, in fact, 
President Eliot might have attributed quite as much 
to these favorable circumstances as to our especial 





Some American 
coniributions 
to civilization, 


merit. He commends President Monroe for his | that ata specified time a given star could penetrate 


declaration of 1823. “This announcement was 
designed to prevent the introduction on the Ameri- 
can continent of the horrible European system — 
with its balance of power, its alliances, offensive and 
defensive, in opposing groups, and its perpetual 
armaments on an enormous scale.” After reading 
this luminous exposition of the Monroe Doctrine, 


it is beeause of the mystery which hangs over most | 











the system of European colonies this side the ocean — 
the Africanization of South America — will surely 
bring upon us the very state of things which Monroe 
aimed to prevent. But the Cleveland-Olney policy 
as to Venezuela and the maintaining of a strong 
navy Mr. Eliot strenuously deprecates. In fact, it 
is clear enough that they are two things which will 
keep us from the necessity of militarism on a large 
scale — a necessity which some day will be on us if 
the western world is filled up with the colonies of 
the great military nations. Fugitive papers and 
addresses are hard to keep alive. Those in the 
present volume will hardly form a permanent addi- 
tion to literature. But nevertheless they are worth 
reading — and that, after all, in these days, is high 
praise for any book. 


The great English astronomer, Prof. 
J. Norman Lockyer, has given us a 
study of the temple-worship and 
mythology of the ancient Egyptians, in a work 
entitled “« The Dawn of Astronomy ” (Macmillan). 
It is a happy contribution to the sciences of myth- 
ology, comparative religion, and early civilizations. 
Dr. Lockyer visited the land of the Nile and ex- 
amined for himself the temples of the gods ; he has 
searched widely in literature for the latest light on 
early astronomy, and has found it all in the alembie 
of his own trained mind. While visiting Greece a 
few years ago, he was struck with the orientation 
of the great temples. It occurred to him that pos- 
sibly they owed their positions to the founders’ ideas 
of the heavens. This thought he carried to Egypt, 
and applied it to the solution of the orientation of 
the scores of temples scattered over that land. Each 
temple was so built that a ray of light, sun, moon, 
or star, entering at the front could pierce into the 
most holy place. He soon discovered that some of 
the temples at Karnek are oriented to the sun-rising 
or to the sun-setting at the solstices. The temples 
at Gizeh are oriented to the sun-rising and setting 
at the equinoxes. In fact, the temples of Egypt 
were the first astronomical observatories in the 
world. The temple at Denderah is ornamented 
with some remarkable astronomical representations. 
It is evident from these and other points that the 
solstices were recognized in Egypt as early as 5000 
B.C. In fact, such an instrument as the temple 
was scientific in its ability to determine with accu- 
racy the length of the year, provided the observa- 
tions continued for some period of time. Besides 
the sun-temples, there were star-temples, oriented so 


The dawn of 
Astronomy. 


the long avenue of the temple and flash its light 
into the sanctuary at the farther end. The author 
names (on pp. 306-14) eight stars to which, alto- 
gether, forty-two temples had been oriented. Of 
course, this must be determined (1) by the date of 
the construction of the temple as nearly as can be 
learned from inscriptions, (2) by the astronomical 
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calculations of the location of the star at that period. ology ; some of these are, “ Creation by Evolution,” 
Astronomer and archeologist together can thus | “ Genesis of Sin,’ “ Evolution of Revelation,” 





locate with great accuracy the age of a temple. It 
is ascertained as a fact that some of the stars were 
observed as early as 5000 B.C. These facts lead 
to the conclusion that the temples of Upper Egypt 
mark an age earlier than those in and near the delta. 
From Egypt, the Greeks borrowed the same method 
of temple-orientation. While much of the book is 
technical, it is brimful of interest, with its facts and 
illustrations. 


Guitteh views Miss Lilian Bell is now furnishing 
on things the Western Continent with her im- 
én general. pressions of Paris. She informs us 
that the city is “a whited sepulchre,” and adds a 
statement of the way the French view marriage. 
There is an originality and a brilliancy about these 
views that may make some readers desire to read 
Miss Bell’s “ From a Girl’s Point of View ” (Har- 
per), even although they have no idea of what the 
particular topics may be that are viewed from the 
Point in question. For such as hesitate to acquire 
at random any stray considerations by Miss Bell, 
we will say that the matters girlishly viewed are, 
for instance, Men as Lovers, The Philosophy of 
Clothes, Love-making as a Fine Art, Girls and 
Other Girls, and so forth. A broad sympathy may 
make one desirous, perhaps, of knowing what a girl's 
view on these subjects may be. We incline to think 
that it will be more satisfactory to the male reader, 
at least, to receive an oral exposition of these man- 
ners from whatever girl he happens to like best. Such 
presentations are not very hard to come by, and are 
said to be often of considerable interest. As for read- 
ers of the other sex, the younger ones will like this 
book, for it is always nice to see one’s own ideas in 
print; those past their first youth, however, will 
probably wish to avoid it as anyone avoids the 
recollection of any follies of earlier days. We fear 
that no one will believe that we can really appre- 
ciate better than Miss Bell so delicate a matter as a 
girlish view of love or clothes. We shall not, there- 
fore, attempt to say whether the ideas of this book 
are or are not really from a girl's point of view. 
One thing we will venture to note. A characteristic 
element of girlhood (as of boyhood) is the appreci- 
ation of various matters very commonly and widely 
known, with the firm idea that they are now appre- 
ciated for the first time. This feeling is to be per- 
ceived in many of the remarks of Miss Bell, and 
we congratulate her on having herein so entirely 
assumed the position she had in mind. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott's “ Theology of 


— an Evolutionist” (Houghton) carries 
: the distinction of being thoroughly 
up to date. It is primarily based on Professor Le 


Conte’s definition of evolution : “A continuous pro- 
gressive change, according to certain laws, and by 
means of resident forces.”” This little volume (of 
191 pages) discusses only specific questions in the- 
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“ Place of Christ in Evolution,” “ Redemption by 
Evolution,” “ Evolution and Sacrifice, Propitiation, 
Miracles, and Immortality.” These lectures are, 
in the main, a popularization and condensation of 
the latest utterances of Le Conte, Huxley, Romanes, 
and Drummond, on the relations of evolution and 
Christianity. At the outset, the author acknowl- 
edges that he is a radical, but at the same time a 
theistic evolutionist, who holds that religion “ is 
better comprehended, and will better be promoted, 
by the philosophy which regards all life as divine, 
and God's way of doing things as the way of a con- 
tinuous progressive change, according to certain 
laws and by means of one resident force,” and that, 
God (p. 10). The application of the principles of 
evolution to the doctrines of theology is the real 
point at issue. In the first lecture, “ Creation by 
Evolution” was, if the author's reasoning holds, 
simply an initial dualism, where God and matter 
were two separate existences, combined only when 
matter began to revolve (p. 25). The lecture on 
“ The Genesis of Sin” results in a non-committal 
statement by the author (p. 39), who says, never- 
theless, that “every sin is a falling back into the 
animal condition” (p. 49). In the lecture on the 
“ Place of Christ in Evolution ” the author adopts 
a kind of pantheism or monism (or is it dualism ? 
ef. p. 25), when he says, “ All life is God; all force is 
God” (p. 76). The whole discussion, though very 
readable, and plain as a rule, yet suffers from con- 
densation. The vital problems — the genesis of 
matter, of the moral nature, of sin, of Christ — are 
no clearer at the conclusion of Dr. Abbott's book. 
Other questions named in the contents acquire a 
newer and richer meaning at his hand. 


Collections of epigrams should not 
be read all at one time. One cock- 
tail or a taste of caviare is very nice, 
but you cannot make a meal off either. Too many 
leave a bad taste. Mr. F. W. Morton’s compilation 
of “ Men in Epigram ” (McClurg) is an interesting 
book, and a useful book too, in a way. Useful, we 
mean, to people who want epigrams ; for there is a 
double index, of subjects and of authors, so that 
one may easily get epigrams on the matter in hand 
or by the author in question. Interesting it is, too, 
or amusing if you will, because you may pick it up 
a dozen times a day and always find something new 
and smart. If, however, you read much of it at a 
time, you not only become quickly satiated, but you 
come right up against this curious question : Why is 
it so much easier to say a disagreeable clever thing 
than one that is agreeable? Epigrams, as a rule, 
call attention to some folly, weakness, or failing. 
It is a great man who can make a clever comment 
on his kind that will lead you to think better of it. 
This book makes one rather ashamed of the species : 
if the epigrams be true, men are but poor things; 
if they be false, the case is not much better, for what 
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a pitiful spirit is shown in this affected knowledge | volume on “Cabot’s Discovery of North America” 
of life and affected smartness and affected doubt of | (Lippincott). Mr. Weare prints the original docu- 
goodness. A book of epigrams is a most valuable | ments, with translations, accompanied by the com- 
commentary on the principle of realism. Every- | ments of other writers. His book is therefore 
thing may be true by itself alone, but the whole | particularly valuable to students. He is unhappily 
book is something of a falsity. “A man of maxims | inclined to leave the general reader to wander about 
only,” says Coleridge, on page 213, “is like a Cy- | among these “sources” with very little in the way 
clops with only one eye, and that eye in the back of | of consecutive guidance. Although less polemic 
his head.” Let us fortify ourselves with this con- | than Harrisse, he is evidently as ready to deprive 
solation, and we may for the moment smile even at | Sebastian of his stolen honors, and to return them 


La Rouchefoucauld. to the real discoverer, John Cabot. 
There is an immense amount of ma- | jiterary In his sheaf of essays in literary 
“ Song-lore.” terial in Mr. Adair Fitz-Gerald’s | and other criticism entitled “ Literary States- 
“Stories of Famous Songs” (Lippin- | “““" men and Others” (H. S. Stone & 


cott), although, as would be inferred from the title, Co.), Mr. Norman Hapgood gives us some clever 
it is presented in an easy and unconstrained fashion, and suggestive appreciations of Messrs. John Mor- 
and without much attempt at infusing order into | ley, Balfour, and Henry James. Other and slighter 
what comes near being a chaos. To tell the truth, | papers treat of Lord Rosebery, Stendhal, Mérimée, 
the subject of Famous Songs is hardly one with any | American Art Criticism, and American Cosmopol- 
really organic unity to be developed. It drifts on | itanism. Mr. Hapgood’s touch is light and true, 
one side into a study of Ballad-poetry, which to-day | and his perception of the subtler individualities of 
is almost one of the learned professions; on another | style and method is keen. His essay on John Morley 
it touches and overlaps parts of the history of Music | is a really clear-cut and effective piece of criticism. 
and Literature; and on another it becomes a sec- | In one or two points, however, we are inclined to 
tion of what Stendhal would have called Folk- | differ with Mr. Hapgood as to Mr. Morley — for 
psychology, if such a matter still exist. From none of | instance, when he says that Mr. Morley’s “ princi- 
those points of view, however, does Mr. Fitz-Gerald | ples” are “not set in a style of distinction, but 
contemplate the topic ; indeed, his work makes no | rather in one soured by moralism and dessicated by 
claim to be a scientific treatise. He has fora long | science.” There is a certain leaven or nuance of truth 
time collected material concerning well-known songs, | in the stricture; but it is certainly too sweeping. 
and now orders it according to the simple and ex- | Perhaps a re-reading of, say, Mr. Morley’s eloquent 
cellent method of putting together those songs which | introduction to his “ Voltaire.” or of his essay on 
seemed to him to be more or less connected. It is | Condorcet, would lead Mr. Hapgood to qualify his 
an interesting book to run through, and probably | judgment. The publishers have issued this volume 
may also be of use as a book of reference, although | in their usual tasteful style. 
the author often seems rather lenient in selecting a IE ao 
authorities. It is very comprehensive; several times | giories of Colonel George E. Waring’s fellow- 
we thought that something important had been | horsesandwar. Citizens have long known him as an 
omitted, but sooner or later we came upon the object | . amiable man and a first-rate admin- 
of search. It is always pleasant to read about old | trator. A dainty booklet entitled “Whip and 
favorites, and here, as one turns the page, hundreds Spur” (Doubleday & MeClure Co.) now puts them 
of half-forgotten melodies run through the mind and | i= the way of knowing him as an author. Should 
give pleasure additional. “My true intent is all | they avail themselves of this chance they will not 
for your delight,” says the author; and we think | Tegtet it, since Colonel Waring shows conclusively 
that he may congratulate himself on a very fair that in addition to his genius foi street-cleaning he 
measure of success. has a very pretty talent for story-telling. In this 
aneeenseeanmn little book he tells the stories and fondly paints the 
Poe ae Sebastian Cabot appears to have had | characters of horses that he has owned — “ Vix,” 
in the Cabot cae, ® Detter fortune than most men who | “ Ruby,” “ Wellstein,” “ Max,” and so on, — and 
have attempted to masquerade in the | recounts incidentally some campaigning experiences, 
merits of others. Even as late as 1894 he was | amusing, pathetic, and exciting. There is a closing 
given the chief credit, in so authoritative a work | chapter on “ Fox-Hunting in England.” The book 
as the Histoire Générale of Lavisse and Ram- | is neatly made, and contains a frontispiece showing 
baud, for the discovery of North America, especially Colonel Waring as a dashing trooper in the early 
through the voyage of 1498. But during the last | sixties. 





few years a more careful examination of documents ' The personal narrative of a tourist’s 
long known, and of those recently unearthed, has | pe ay extended jaunt is to be found in Mr. 
led historians like Henry Harrisse to regard Sebas- | : John R. Musick’s “ Hawaii, our new 


tian as little better than an impostor, appropriating | Possessions” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.). The book 
his father's work as his own. Nearly all the evi- | gives a very complete representation of the pictur- 
dence in the case is to be found in Mr. G. E. Weare’s | esque, complex, and varied life of the Islands, in 
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their social, industrial, commercial, and political 
aspects. Man rather than nature is the author's 
theme. The “uprising of 1895” receives more 
attention than an eruption of Kilauea, and the con- 
trasted civilizations of the Occident and Orient ex- 
cite more interest than the changing panorama of 
tropical verdure, mountain, and sea, in this Para- 
dise of the Pacific. Politically speaking, the title 
belongs in the realm of prophecy; but the history 
of recent events, of the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment and vicissitudes of the repub- 
lic, is told with vividness and fulness. In this par- 
ticular the book supplements the earlier work of 
Jarvis and Alexander, though it lacks somewhat of 
their judicial candor and scholarly discrimination. 
The illustrations are abundant, and as a rule are 
well chosen. 


The centenary of the death of James 
Maepherson is fitly commemorated 
by the publication of a handsome new 
edition of the “« Poems of Ossian,” from the press of 
Messrs. Patrick Geddes & Colleagues of Edinburgh. 
In addition to a brief Introduction and notes by 
Mr. William Sharp, the volume contains the notes 
of Macpherson, and also of Hugh Campbell, editor 
of the edition of 1822. In his Introduction Mr. 
Sharp makes a careful review of the famous “ Os- 
sianie Controversy,” and sums up the evidence in 
the case as follows: “ (1) Maecpherson’s ‘ Ossian’ 
is not a genuine rendering of ancient originals ; 
(2) he worked incoherently upon a genuine but un- 
systematised, unsifted, and fragmentary basis, with- 
out which he could have achieved nothing; (3) 
inherent evidence disproves Macpherson’s sole or 
even main authorship as well as Ossian’s, and that 
he was at most no more than a skilful artificer.” 
Mr. Sharp further adds that “if Maepherson were 
the sole author, he would be one of the few poetic 
creators of the first rank, and worthy of all possible 
honour”; and also, “no single work in our litera- 
ture has had so wide-reaching, so potent, and so 
enduring an influence.” Mechanically, this new 
edition is entirely satisfactory, and should find great 
favor with all lovers of these heroic fragments. 


A new edition 
of “* Ossian.” 


In his “ Fighting a Fire” (Century 
Co.), Mr. Charles Thaxter Hill gives 
a graphic account of the life of a 
metropolitan fireman, based on his own long and 
close association with the members of the New 
York fire department. The book tells how the fire 
department of a great city is organized, how the 
men are trained, how fire-alarms are transmitted, 
etc., and some space is devoted to the description of 
the many ingenious appliances of the well-equipped 
modern engine-house. Every branch of the service 
is explained, including “ The Floating Fire-Engines,” 
“The Fire Patrol,” ‘ The School for Firemen,” ete., 
and there are a number of good stories illustrative 
of firemen and their ways and of the peculiar perils 
they are called on to encounter. The book contains 
some thirty spirited pictures by the author. 


A fireman's life 
in a great city. 





Few persons know what “ The Tal- 
mud” signifies. The booklet with 
this title, translated from the French 
of Arsene Darmester (Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America), is multum in parvo on 
this theme. That stupendous library of rabbinic 
lore is here described with a fulness and a clearness 
not surpassed in many larger and more pretentious 
works. The uninterrupted work of Judaism from 
Ezra to the sixth century of the Christian era, a 
period of a thousand years, is gathered within the 
bounds of The Talmud. The characteristics of each 
separate document, both in content and spirit, are 
vividly portrayed. The relations of the synagogue, 
of the rabbis, and of a score of institutions to this 
great compilation are set forth with scholarly accu- 
racy and completeness. 


The Talmud. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


In a most unpromising volume from the typographical 
point of view, the Whitaker & Ray Co. of San Francisco 
have put forth “The Complete Poetical Works of 
Joaquin Miller.” This is Mr. Miller’s definitive edition 
of his work, and, as such, must have a place in every 
library of American poetry. The preface of some ten 
pages, written by the author for this volume, is a feature 
of much interest. ‘ Even now,” he says, “after all my 
cutting and care, I am far from satisfied, and can com- 
mend to my lovers only the few last poems in the book.” 
These pages contain a garrulous mixture of autobiog- 
raphy and didacticism, interesting to read, and extremely 
characteristic of their author. 

The new edition of “ The Spectator,” which Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons import for sale in the United 
States, is as pretty a piece of book-making as is often 
seen. There is an introductory essay by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, while the editing and annotation of the text 
have been undertaken by Mr. G. Gregory Smith. “ The 
main intention of these volumes is to preserve the ori 
inal freshness of the text, to reject, in the words of old 
Thomas Sprat, ‘all amplifications, digressions, and 
swellings of style,’ and to ‘ return back to the primitive 
purity and shortness.’” There are to be eight volumes, 
printed with original spelling, punctuation, italics, ete. 

The “ Journal ” containing the papers and discussions 
presented at the 1897 meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, held at Milwaukee last summer, has 
just issued from the University of Chicago Press. It is 
a volume of over eleven hundred pages, and its con- 
tents embrace almost every conceivable subject of pres- 
ent-day interest to the pedagogical profession. The 
most important single feature is doubtless the Report 
of the Committee on Rural Schools, a document destined 
to exert a far-reaching influence upon a neglected de- 
partment of our public education. 

“England and the Reformation,” by Mr. G. W. 
Powers, is a new volume in “The Oxford Manuals of 
English History ” ae This admirable series of 
little books for school use, all but one of which are now 
issued, provide a continuous history of England, written 
by careful scholars, and embodying the most recent con- 
elusions of historical opinion. Mr. Powers has to deal 
with the whole of the Tudor period (1485-1603), and 
has compressed it into a readable book of 136 pages. 
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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE, 


London, Jan. 15, 1898. 

Naturally, at the opening of a new year, the hope 
which “springs eternal in the human breast” finds its 
best definition by the experience of what has already 
touched us, and by our reflection on that experience. In 
this way we make resolutions and delude ourselves into 
a belief that what we wish will happen. The last year 
has not been altogether a pleasant one for those who dig 
and delve in the land of literature. If to a few it has 
brought the fulfilment of promise, to a great many more, 
on the other hand, it has denied this. Reputations have 
come and gone. Two years ago the air was resonant of 
the praise for newly discovered geniuses. Poets abounded 
in every garret of New Grub street, and the welkin rang 
with shouts for John Davidson, Richard Le Gallienne, 
William Watson, Francis Thompson, and the rest. Vigo 
street and the Head of Bodley were having their innings. 
There were “ jawblings” and “ jucundings,” and the 
“ Yallerbock” was at large. But the year just ended 
has brought a change. We have had our fun, and now 
we are meditating on the foolishness of it all. It has 
been a time of quiet, on the whole; and it is, perhaps, 
well that it was so. It has enabled us to devote a little 
space to some high thinking on the works of such men 
as Benjamin Jowett and Tennyson; for the biographies 
of these two fine workers, if they cannot rank as great 
literature, yet furnish us with a storehouse of sugges- 
tions. We have had no new Boswell, but that does not 
much matter, since we do not often get a Samuel 
Johnson. Without a doubt, the Boswellian spirit is dead, 
and the days of hero-worship gone. He who now has 
the ability to appreciate greatness and to express that 
appreciation, believes himself to merit a Boswell on 
his own account. And so the days go by with their 
quota of novels and verses; and the biographic art is 
lost. In history also we cannot boast much. Mr. Gar- 
diner’s further contribution on the seventeenth century, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy’s final addition to his “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times,” make no great display. The 
only book of travels of any true literary value was Miss 
Kingsley’s “ West Africa,” and this in spite of the tre- 
mendous Nansen pother. We thought that in poetry, 
surely, this year would be prolific and possibly strong. 
But we look in vain in Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s 
volume, or in Mr. Watson's “ Hope of the World,” or in 
Mr. Thompson's “ New Poems,” for any sign that the 
flame is burning. 

No; the year just ended must, without question, be 
called the year of the novelist. He has reaped a rich 
harvest both of money and fame. Whatever may be 
thought of the sensational writers or the problem 
solvers, they have certainly furnished much matter for 
talk and much “copy” for critics. Mr. Hall Caine and 
Mrs. Grand and “George Egerton” have earned well 
of that society which feels itself impelled to “save” 
mankind ; and it must be confessed, if appreciation is to 
be measured by large sales, these writers have been 
excellently well served. But apart from these, the year 
is distinguished for Robert Louis Stevenson's “St. Ives,” 
Mr. Hardy’s “ Well-Beloved,” Mr. Blackmore’s “ Da- 
riel,” Mr. Kipling’s “ Captains Courageous,” Mr. Henry 
James’s “ What Masie Knew,” Ouida’s “The Massa- 
renes,” Mr. Wells’s “ The Invisible Man,” Mr. William 
Morris's “ Water of the Wondrous Isles,” Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s “ Phroso,” and Dr. Conan Doyle’s “ Uncle 
Bernac.” 








Here we see the explanation for the forgetting of the 
arts of writing history or biography. The gay play of 
the imagination finds fuller freedom and a more joyous 
existence in the kingdom of fiction; so that we find writ- 
ers, whose style truly fit them for the office of historian 
or biographer, heavily weighting their fancy with the 
cumbrous phrases of character analyses, and the strained 
developments of intricate circumstances. They are, in 
reality, writing contemporary history; only they often 
include that which is not in life, or, if they deal with 
life, they forget to picture the other side. But the 
criticism should be, not so much against the writers of 
fiction, as against the conditions which enable them to 
flourish. The transfiguration of life either in the form 
of romance or of poetry must always appeal to us 
strongly. “We look before and after, and pine for 
what is not.” Romance and poetry serve to feed 
healthily this primal instinct of our natures. But the 
presentation of social problems and physiological theo- 
ries belongs not to fiction but to sociology and medicine. 
Our scientific researches and discoveries have overlapped 
our wsthetic taste, and we are fast erasing the lines 
which separate the arts. 

I have given so much space to retrospective matter 
that I can only touch on a few of the promises of the 
new year. As yet, however, there are few that call 
for mention. There is to be issued shortly a great book 
on the Yukon Territory, giving the American and Cana- 
dian points of view; the former to be stated by Mr. W. 
Dall, a gentleman sent out officially years ago, to report 
on the district. I am glad to learn that the édition-de-luze 
of Lever’s novels, about which I have already written 
to you, is to be published on your side of the water by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Boston. As it would be 
unfair for you to take all our good things, a publisher 
in London is to issue a small edition of the magnificent 
Wormeley “ Balzac” which Boston had the enterprise 
and good taste to achieve. Thus we take a good thing 
from you. 

The trouble about booksellers and discounts is not 
yet over. To the report of the Society of Authors, a 
leading bookseller of Glasgow, Mr. Robert Maclebose, 
M.A., has furnished a convincing reply. It may be news 
to you, and if it is it will be strange news, to hear that 
a bookseller, in this country, to make a profit of 3850 
per annum has to accomplish a net turnover of 352,500; 
while on a net turnover of $30,000, there would be a 
loss of $100! Yet this, Mr. Maclehose proved some 
time ago. Of course, the action of the Society in re- 
jecting the proposals made by the Publishers and Book- 
sellers’ Associations cannot affect the result. But at 
present the question is held over. 

To the few here who have a copy of Mr. Growoll’s 
book, “ American Book Clubs,” the volume is a great 
delight and a source of much interest. It is an exceed- 
ingly able contribution to bibliography, and I congratu- 
late Mr. Growoll. 

Tempe Scort. 


A NEW series of “ The American Journal of Arche- 
ology” is about to begin, published, as heretofore, by 
the Macmillan Co. It will appear bi-monthly, at a sub- 
scription price of five dollars annually. The same pub- 
lishers are soon to issue a facsimile of the Catullus 
manuscript discovered two years ago in the Vatican 
library by Professor W. G. Hale, at that time director 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





A collection of the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw, in 
two volumes, will be published shortly by Messrs. H. S. 
Stone & Co. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co., who are to publish 
a collected edition of the works of Henry George, have 
just issued a new popular edition of “ Progress and 
Poverty.” 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce for early publica- 
tion “A Desert Drama,” a new novel by Dr. Conan 
Doyle. It will deal with the adventures of a party of 
tourists on the Nile. 

A volume of “ Inductive Studies in Browning,” for 
use in schools and literary clubs, has been prepared by 
Dr. Hans C. Peterson, and is published by Mr. J. H. 
Miller, of Lincoln, Neb. 

Miss Mamie Dickens’s “My Father as I Recall 
Him,” the English edition of which we noticed in our 
issue of Oct. 1, 1897, is now published in this country 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

«“ The Tinted Venus,” the familiar “ farcical romance ” 
of Mr. Guthrie (F. Anstey), has just been accorded by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers the honors of a handsome 
library edition, illustrated by Mr. Bernard Partridge. 

One of the interesting features of the “ Chap-Book ” 
for the coming year will be a new series of “ Letters to 
Dead Authors,” by Mr. Andrew Lang. It is announced 
that henceforth the “Chap-Book ” will contain illus- 
trations. 

“An Introduction to American Literature,” by Mr. 
Henry S. Pancoast, is about to be published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. If it prove as good as Mr. Pan- 
coast’s text-book of English literature, it will deserve a 
warm welcome. 

Professor William Knight, of St. Andrews, known to 
all Wordsworthians and many other people, is coming 
to this country in the early spring to fill a number of 
lecture engagements. He will reach Chicago at the end 
of March, to speak before the Twentieth Century Club 
and at the University of Chicago. 

«Is interest in poetry declining in America?” This 
is the question recently put by a New York publishing 
house to three or four hundred representative poets, 
editors, publishers, booksellers, and librarians. Nearly 
three hundred replies were received, of which about 
seven-eighths were in the negative. 

Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, who was one of the re- 
markable group of writers born in 1809 — the literary 
annus mirabilis of the century —died the other day at 
Genoa, where she had made her home for many years. 
She is best known by her “Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines,” and by her concordance of the works of 
Shakespeare. 

M. Georges Pellissier, the author of “The Literary 
Movement in France during the Nineteenth Century” 
(a translation of which was recently published in this 
country) has prepared a second volume of this ponderous 
but useful history. The author will come to the United 
States next autumn for the purpose of lecturing upon the 
same general subject. 

Everyone interested in humane education — by which 
is meant the educating of people to be just and kind to 
animals — will be cheered by the appearance of so ex- 
cellent a journal as “The Humane Alliance,” a well 
printed and attractively illustrated monthly, published 
by the National Humane Alliance, United Charities 


Building, New York. The paper is edited with tact 
and intelligence, and is well adapted to interest children 
and impress them with its gospel of gentleness and 
mercy. Its price is but fifty cents a year, and it should 
find a welcome in every civilized home. 

“The American Naturalist,” founded in 1867 by 
four of the pupils of Agassiz, has for thirty years held 
an honorable place among our scientific periodicals. A 
new series begins with the present year, under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Robert P. Bigelow, and we are promised 
that the magazine shall be better than ever before. 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. are now the publishers. 

The Kashmirian birch-bark manuscript of the Atharva- 
Veda is one of the most precious Oriental documents in 
existence. It was brought to light in 1875 by the re- 
searches of Professor Rudolph von Roth, who guarded 
it until his recent death, when it passed into the posses- 
sion of the University of Tuebingen. It consists of 287 
leaves, written on both sides, with dimensions of 20 x 25 
em. Professor Maurice Bloomfield is about to prepare 
a photographic reproduction of this manuscript, and in- 
vites subscriptions at twenty-five dollars for the pro- 
posed edition of two hundred copies. Mr. N. Murray, 
Johns Hopkins University, will receive applications for 
the work. 

The publishing section of the American Library As- 
sociation has at last got well under way with a long- 
projected plan for cataloguing the contents of current 
periodicals of the more serious sort. The work is made 
possible by the initiative of five of the largest libraries 
in the country, but it needs a great deal more codpera- 
tion than has yet been secured to ensure its success 
upon a scale as large as is desirable. The beginning 
now made takes the form of an arrangement for print- 
ing catalogue cards, indexing the contents of 184 peri- 
odicals and proceedings of learned societies, and supply- 
ing these cards — either in full sets or in selections — 
to libraries that may wish to subscribe. The undertaking 
is one of the greatest importance, and deserves every 
encouragement. The plan permits of indefinite exten- 
sion, and its value will increase in a far greater ratio 
than that of the increase in subscriptions. It is the duty 
of every large library in the country to further this en- 
terprise by making use of the cards and by assuming 
some share, however small, of the work of preparation. 

The London “ Atheneum,” celebrating on the first of 
January its seventieth birthday, seized the occasion as a 
pretext for an extremely interesting retrospective re- 
view. The history of the paper has been one of remark- 
able unity and consistency, owing to the fact that since 
the third year of its existence it has been owned by 
successive members of the same family, holding to the 
same literary and ethical principles. It did yeoman 
work in its early years in fighting to the death “the 
dragon of trade criticism,” and it proudly boasts that it 
has ever remained independent of publishing and log- 
rolling influences, that it has never succumbed to the 
vicious practices of puffery, or “smart” writing, or 
sensational enterprise. The most interesting feature of 
this retrospective article is provided by the extracts 
from early files of the paper which serve to show that 
the “ Athenzum,” in its contemporary judgments upon 
such men as Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Keats, and Moore, expressed substantially the opinions 
that are now universally accepted. We congratulate our 
English contemporary upon its years, its record for 
honest dealing, and its proud preéminence among its 





rivals living or dead. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1898. 


Americans from Oversea. Kirk Munroe. Harper. 
Architect, Education of an. Russell Sturgis. Atlantic. 
Arctic Exploration. Walter Wellman. Rev. of Reviews. 
Audubon and his Journals. Sara A. Hubbard. Dial. 

** Auld Lang Syne,” Manuscript of. C. Reynolds. Century. 
Bible Students, Monumental Work for. Shailer Mathews. Dial 
British Problems for 1898. W.T. Stead. Rev. of Reviews. 
“Carroll, Lewis.’ Dial. 

Criticism, Some Ideas on. C. L. Moore. Dial. 

Currency Reforms. Robert S. Taylor. Century. 

Duc d’Aumale and Condé Museum. Henri Bouchot. Harper 
Fiction, Recent Books of. Wm. M. Payne. Dial. 

Florida. R.G. Robinson. Lippincott. ’ 
Government and Commercialism. J.J. Chapman. Atlantic. 
Heroes Who Fight Fire. Jacob A. Riis. Century. 

India, Political Life in. F.H.Skrine. Harper. 

Insomnia. William T. Larned. Lippincott. 

Isthmian Canal, Projects for an. David Turpie. Harper. 
Labor Unions and the Negro. J.S. Durham. Atlantic. 
Laboring Man, Hope of the. R.C. H. Catterall. Dial. 
Latin Quarter of New York. Theo. F. Wolfe. Lippincott. 
Letters, Other Side of. M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Lippincott. 
Library, The Traveling. Wm. B. Shaw. Rev. of Reviews. 
Lockwood, Wilton. T. R. Sullivan. Scribner. 
Lounsbury, Thos. Raynesford. Brander Matthews. 
Musical Culture in Chicago. G.P. Upton. Harper. 
Naval Campaign on Lake Champlain. A. T. Mahan. Scribd. 
Odors. Samuel M. Warns. Lippincott. 
Omaha Exposition, The. C. H. Walker. 
Opportunity. Ellen Duvall. Lippincott. 
Peace Movement, Advance of the. F. Passy. Rev. of Rev. 
Poetry of Shelter. Charles C. Abbott. Lippincott. 

Police Control of a Great Election. A.D. Andrews. Scrib. 
Psychology, Experimental, Danger of. H. Miinsterberg. Atla. 
Public Life, Outskirts of. T. W. Higginson. Atlantic. 
Ruskin as an Oxford Lecturer. J. M. Bruce. Century. 
Social Pictorial Satire. George du Maurier. Harper. 
Steerage of To-Day, The. H.P. Whitmarsh. Century. 
U.S. Revenue-Cutter Service. H. D. Smith. Century. 
Virginia, Old. Ira M. Price. Dial. 

ss tanatnen First and Last batenaaet of. vacetties 


Cent'y. 


Century. 


List OF NEW Books, 


[The following list, containing 51 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dau since its last issue. | 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By Wilfrid 
Ward. Second edition; in 2 vols., with portrait, 12mo, 
uncut. . Green, & Co. $6. 

Sir ahemes Maitland, and the Mastery of the Mediterranean. 

“b Walter Frewen Lord. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 301. 
—. of Greater Britain.” Longmans, Green, & 
$1.50. 

-. Father as I Recall him. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 149. 


HISTORY. 

Select Documents Illustrative of the History of ry 
United States, 1776-1861. Edited by Willem MacDuant 
12mo, pp. 465. Macmillan Co. $2.25 

The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the Second 
Empire, August-September, 1870. By Hooper. 
With maps, 12mo, uncut, pp. 282. Macmillan $1. net. 

England and the Reformation (A.D. 1485-1603). By 
G. W. Powers, M.A. 16mo, pp. 143. “Oxford Man- 
= of English History.”’ harles Scribner’s Sons. 

net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Short ay 4 of og English Literature. By 


und Gosse. 12mo, 416. ‘Literatures of the 
World.”’ D. Appleton % $1.50, 


By Mamie Dickens. Illus., 
P. Dutton & Co. $1. 





American Literature. By Katharine Lee Bates. by 
— 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 337. Macmillan Co 


A Legend of Camelot: Pictures and Poems, ete. By George 
du Maurier. Oblong 4to, gilt edges, pp. 95. r & 
Brothers. Boxed, $5. 

nm Women of the Poets. Selected and arranged by 

Bentsice Senagie. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 171. E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25 
Shakespeare’s Men and Women: An Every-Day Book. 
Chemnand ~ ys ~—— 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 239. E. R. $1.25. 

Inductive Studies my ok 6 Go. By Hans C. Peterson, 

Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 149. Lincoln, Neb.: %. H. Miller. 85 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Lyric Poems of John Keats. Edited by Ernest pte 
With portrait, 1Smo, git top, uncut, pp. 188. ** The L 
Poets.” Macmillan Vo. $1. 

Progress and Poverty. "By Henry George. New edition; 

eClure Co. $1.; paper, 


12mo, pp. 568. Doubleday & 
25 cts. 
POETRY. 
When Love Laughs. Tom Hall. Lllus., 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 120. E.R. Poick & Co. $1.50 
The Chords of Life. By Charles H. Crandall. ‘Tilus. ,16mo, 
= top, uncut, pp. 157. Springdale, Conn.: The Author. 


FICTION. 
For Prince and People: A Tale of Old Genoa. By E. K. 


ers. 12mo, uncut, pp. 327. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
—, By Beatrice Whitby. 12mo, pp. 293. D. Appleton 
$1; paper, 50 cts. 


ms Hated Venus: A Farcical Romance. By F. —p 
New a, illus., 8vo, uneut, pp. 282. Harper & 

ers. $2. 

“ And Shall Trelawney Die?” and The Mist on the Moors. 
AF eo Hocking. Llus., 12mo, pp. 345. F. Mans- 

Told in the Rockies: A Pen Picture of the West. 

A. a ry Barbour. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 335. ae f 
MeNally & Co. $1. 

In the Shadow of the Pyramids: The kan Days of Ismail 
Khédive, 1879. By Richard Henry 12mo, S 
top, uncut, pp. 392. Rand, McNally & & Co. . aia paper, 50c 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s Oriental Library: There Is No 
Devil y Maurus Jékai; trans. from the Hungarian by 

12mo, pp. 307. 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Cambridge Described and Illustrated: Being a Short 
— of the Town and University. By Thomas Din- 
ham A ; with Introduction by John Willis Clark, 
= A. > ee , large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 528. Macmillan 


m8. to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By 
H.M. and M. A.R.T. Part L., The Christian Monuments 
of Rome. 12mo, pp. 547. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

The Cathedral Church of Exeter: A Descri a of its 
Fabric and a Brief Ba ih of the Episco See. By 
Percy Addleshaw, lus., 12mo, pp. 112. "'* Bell’s 
Cathedral Series.”’ Co. 60 ets. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The ee 5 aie. Edited La. Paul Bon t and —4~ 
ow urness. First parts: Book of Ju , trans 

Rev. G. F. Moore, D.D., $1.25 net ; tek gate, 4 
by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M. A., $2.50 net; Book of on 
trans. by J. Levy ep D. D., $2.50 net. Each illus., 
large 8vo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A National Church. 4- William Reed Huntington. 12mo, 
pp. 109. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

The Significance of the Westminster Standards as a 
Creed: An Address. By Benjamin B. Warfield. 12mo, 
pp. 36. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 


ECON OMICS.— FIN ANCE.— SOCIOLOGY. 

The Cotton Mag aif An Essay in American Economic 
History. By M. B. Hammond. Part L., The Cotton Cul- 
ture and the Cotton Trade. Large Svo, uneut, pp. 382. 

Macmillan Co. 


F. Steinitz. 


‘* Publications of Am. Economic Ass'n.’ 
Paper, $1.50. 
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Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson 
M.A. Vol. II., Book IIL.; 8vo, uncut, pp. 328, 
Co. $2.25 net. 

The Finances of New York City. By Edward Dana Du- 
rand, Ph.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 397. Macmillan Co. $2. 

Parasitic Wealth; or, Money Reform. By John Brown. 
12mo, pp. 169. C. H. Kerr & Co. $1. 


ETHICS. 

Practical Ethics: A Collection of Addresses and Essays. 
By ey Sew. 12mo, ae, pp. 260. ‘* Ethical 
Library Maemillan Co. $1.50. 

The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the School. 
By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. 12mo, oem, pp. 146. “ Ethical 
Library.” Macmillan Co. $1.25 


REFERENCE. 
Book Sales of 1897: A Record of the Most Important 
Books Sold at Auction and the Prices Realized. By 
Temple Scott. Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 465. Macmillan 


i. 
Dictionary of Classical Quotations. B hos - 1 Benfield 
Harbottle. 8vo, pp. 648. Macmillan $2. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Story of a Red Deer. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
With frontispiece, 8vo, uncut, pp. 144. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Liliput Lectures. By W. B. Rands; edited by R. Brimley 


Johnson. 16mo, uncut, pp. 187. M. F. Mansfield. $1.25. 
Concerning Teddy. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 304. M. F. Mansfield. $1.25. 
EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
The Study of Children and their School Training. By 
Francis Warner, M.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 264. Macmil 


Co. $1. net. 

A Students’ History of the United States. By Ed- 
ward Channing. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 603. Macmillan Co. 
$1.40 net. 

Lessons with Plants: Su tions for Seeing and Inter 

retating Some of the Semen Forms of Vegetation. 
y L. H. Bailey. Illus., Maemillan Co. 
$1.10 net. 

A History of the United States, for Schools, By Wilbur 
4 Gordy. Illus., 12mo, pp. 478. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

. net. 

A School History of the United States. 
MeMaster. Illus., 12mo, pp. 500. American 

Lincoln Literary Collection, for School-Room and Family 
Circle. By J. P. McCaskey. 12mo, pp. 576. American 

ook Co. $1. 

Principles of English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. 
By G. R. Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 254. Macmillan Co. 75e 

The Children’s Fourth Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 388. Ginn & Co. 70 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Street-Cleaning, and the Disposal of a City’s Waste. By 
George E. Waring, Jr. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 230. Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $1.25 net. 

Thoughts for the People. By Paine a. M.D. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 272. Lee & Shepard. ; paper, 50c. 

Manners for Women, By Mrs. oe By re “Madge” of 
“Truth’’). 16mo, pp. 156. M. F. Mansfield. 50 cts. 


12mo, pp. 491. 


By John Bach 
Book Co. $1. 


A MERIC: AN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cts. ANNA Rawpati-Digat, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE PATHFINDER is the first and only paper presenting 
every week all the history-makin, i} 

news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified. Sen 

25 cts. for 13 weeks on trial. Tae PATHFINDER, Washington, D. c. 


sé 9 Lowest NET PRICES secured on ALL BOOKS. 
BOOKS. Subscribe to ‘‘ BOOKS,"’ a bi-monthly publi- 
cation, 10 cents a year, giving a list of the LATEST and BEST BOOKS. 
Address EDWIN D. ROSS, 
P. 0. Box 498 PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


STORY- WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — ‘De 
you desire the honest criticism of 
book, or its skilled revision ax correction, or advice as to a on m? 
Buch’ work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’ s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan."’ 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Scarce and Miscellaneous Books. 
Americana Poems, Fiction, etc., 


Religion, 
Botany and Natural History, 
Political Te 
Bte., Bite.” 
Send stamp for catalogue to A. J. CRAWFORD, 
P.O. 0. Box 317. 312 N. i. Seventh Street, ST. _ LOUIS, MO. MoO. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR og Agta Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


Other Byles to suit all Hands Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chi 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 











16 to the Ib. 
sin touert. | The Standard Blank Books. 
» to the quire. | Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 


Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses, Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 


__ Offices and Salesrooms : 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. _ 


Harvard University. 
Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 





Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 

Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 

Electrical Engineering, Biology, 

Mining and Metallurgy, General Science, 

Architecture, Science for Teachers, 

Anatomy and Physiology (as a prep for Medi ls). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORISING. 


[HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY have had 
remarkable memories. A slight in i ion will show that the 
most successful business men are of wonderful memories. 
The training of the memory should be the basis of education. 
demands of commercial life are daily becoming more onerous: more 
details must be mastered, more facts and figures remembered. Only 
the possessor of a powerful memory can win and hold a chief position 
in the world of work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. 





LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 
THE X RAYS, 
THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By Faepenicx 
Sreanoe Kouze, M.D., Radiographer to the Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
ital; Member of the Kings County Medical Society, the Brooklyn 
athological Society, the Long Island College Hos rand the Ki 
County Hospital Alumni Association of Brook! A book of 


“hee out, bound in handsome cloth ; with ay * 2 of which 
2 are full-page half-tone engravings. A work that will be gratefully 
appreciated by every progressive person. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Address orders, with remittance, to 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


HOW TO SEE THE POINT AND PLACE IT. 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 

A book of forty which teaches punctuation rapidly by example. 
Many people who oe studied English, Latin, and Greek grammar are 
very careless and slovenly punctuators. This book is indispensable to 
all writers. Memorising rules and exceptions wastes time and they are 
soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing aoe letters and italics, 
and preparing manuscripts for publication. By mail, 20 cts. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING co., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 

A hand book containing 400 of the best Recitations ever issued 
designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, Reading Clubs, Da and 
Sabbath Schools, Adult and Juvenile ~ cre, Organizations, Young 
People’s Associations, and Family Read 

Bound in Paper Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cts. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING Books 








THE ATHENAZUM PRESS SERIES. 


Gibbon’s Memoirs. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Otrver ¥. Emerson, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Western Reserve 
University. 

William Cowper. 
A Selection of his Poems, with an Introduction and Notes by Jamas 
O. Murray, Professor of English Literature in Princeton University. 


Selections from Landor. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. B. 8. Curmur, for- 
merly Instructor in Harvard University. 


Poems of William Wordsworth. 
Chosen and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Epwarp 
Dowpsen, Professor of English Literature in the University of Dub- 
lin, Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cloth. 522 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 

Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. By Joun M. Many, 
Professor of the English Language in Brown University. In three 
volumes. Vols. I. and II. ready. For introduction, $1.25 each. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 
Edited by Hammonp Lamont, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in 
Brown University. Cloth. 152 pages. For introduction, 50 cts. 

Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Wut E. 
Mean, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 348 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 





Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Edited, with Notes, by Cxartes Lane Hanson, Teacher of English 
in Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 84 pages. For introduc- 
tion, 30 cts. Standard English Classics. 


Tennyson’s The Princess. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Assert 8. Coox, Professor 
of the English and Literature in Yale University. 187 
pages. For introduction, 40 cts. Standard English Classics. 


A Practical Physiology. 
A Text-Book for High Schoo!, Academy, and Normal School 
Classes. By Atsert F. Buarspe1, M.D., author of “ Blaisdell’s 
Series of Physiologies.” Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. 
For introduction, $1.20. 


Physical Experiments. 
A Manual and Note Book by Atrrep P. Gaes, author of “ Principles 
of Physics,” etc. Boards. 195 pages. For introduction, 35 cts. 


The Captivi and Trinummus of Plautus. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor E. P. Morais of 
Yale University. College Series of Latin Authors. 


Selections from Martin Luther. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. Carruts, Professor 
of German Language and Literature in the University of Kansas. 
International Modern Language Series. 


The Story Teller’s Art. 
By Cuaniry Dre, Teacher of English, High School, Indianapolis. 





Descriptive Circulars of all our Books wiil be sent, postpaid, to any address upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. LONDON. 





H. A. KELSO, Jr., ALBERT E. RUFF, 
Director of Piano Department. Director of Vocal Department. 
MAY DONNALLY KELSO, 

Director of Dramatic Department. 


THE 


KELSO . RUFF SCHOOL 
Musical and ‘Dramatic Art, 
HANDEL HALL, CHICAGO, 


Offers superior advantages to Students desiring 
instru@ion in (Music, Oratory, or 
the Drama. 








Mr. Kelso bas just published a new work, in 
two books, treating of the Pedals, their relation 
to natural movements and to the science of acous- 
tics. Signs are employed to indicate the exact 
movements of the wrist used in executing each 
illustration. They contain many original chap- 


ters on subjetts not heretofore formulated for 
teaching purposes. 


For sale at the School. 





Parquet Floors 


Are not only beautiful, durable, and sanitary, but the 
plainer styles are inexpensive, costing about the same as 
carpet. No expenditure about the home brings a larger 
return in comfort, convenience, and cleanliness than that 
incurred in the purchase of these floors. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


CHICAGO FLOOR CO., 
132 Wabash Avenue, . . . . CHICAGO. 
Tel. M. 3390. 
GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST 





31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 





tT. 6. &. DIXON. D. H. FLETCHER. 


DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 
Suite 1541-42 Monadnock Block, Ceicaeo. 
We would like to have you 


EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 
Our large and very handsome stock of Winter suitings, 
feeling sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 
1001 and can suit your pocket book with our 
business suit price, $15 to $40. 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 
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$5.25 for $2.75 ‘* $10.00 for $5.00 
PEOPLE WHO ARE PARTICULAR 


As to the class of reading matter that goes into their homes, and realize the importance of admit- 
ting only such publications as maintain a high standard and elevated tone, are invited to try for 
1898 three periodicals which, in a city where commercial and material affairs have long held sway, 
are working in the interests of higher intelligence and culture, and have won a position in their 



































respective fields second to none in America. 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST. 


“Tue Cuicaco EventnG Post bears the same rela- 
tion to the Chicago press that The New York Evening 
Post bears to the press of that city — that is to say, it 
is a daily paper of the highest class, and appeals for its 
constituency to the best classes of people, and is there- 
fore free from sensationalism and from any pandering 
to ignorance, prejudice, or vice.” — The Interior, Chicago. 





These papers are: 


THE CHAP-BOOK. 


“ Chicago’s handsome Cuap-Boox . . . has estab- 
lished itself as the most amusing, the most readable, of 
American literary periodicals. . . . Taz Cuap-Boox 
is to be congratulated on the intelligence, the freedom 
from prejudice, which marks its literary judgments, and 
on the fact that it can hold itself uninfluenced even before 
the greatest names in fiction.” — Kansas City Star. 


THE DIAL. 


“Tue Drat is the best and ablest literary paper in the country.” 


— John G. Whittier. 


«“ From every point of view, Tae D1at is unsurpassed by any other literary journal in England or America.” 


— Sir Walter Besant. 


To put these three papers within the reach of all who appreciate the desirability of seeing 


them regularly, the publishers have arranged 


TWO UNAPPROACHABLE CLUB OFFERS FOR 1898. 


OFFER No. 1. 
Evening Post, Saturday edit’n, $1.25 >), The THREE to 
The Chap-Book, semi-monthly, $2.00 any address 
The Dial, semi-monthly, . . $2.00 ( Through 1898 
Total. . . . . $5.25) ror $2.75" 


OFFER No. 2. 
Evening Post, daily edition . $6.00>, The THREE to 


The Chap-Book . . . . $2.00 any address 
The Dial. . . . . . « $2.00 ( Through 1898 
Total. . . $10.00) For $5.00* 


* These offers are open only to those not now taking any of the three papers, but present Sit edhentiers, at thay Glin d ts elt te 


papers, may accept either offer at $1. additional to club rates given. 


Address Subscription Department THE DIAL, 315 Wabash Ave., Curcaco. 





VIOLINISTS. 


Send for Our Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE). 
aa contains historical sketches of the old masters of Cremona 
. and Brescia — rp ling we ; with b mecenepens ee also 
a descriptive list o' vio - ure low tone, 
costing — $25 to $5000 sero | Mer! tif cate of Genuine- 
ness with oo violin. tS. Ai sent on selection when 


gStupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. In three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 

Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 


JUST OUT. 
. Interesting catal and rican books in 
fine Undine pb, tt. 4 —. — hy - 
2. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Diail readers should send 
for both. HW, W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








BOO WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
rg MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
Before bu: Booxs, —— for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS ying Boos, write for 





partie elicit | So slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° “st, 7a street 
discount. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a 





] Sevents Year. CRITICISM, ADVICE, 
REVISION, DISPOSAL. Thorough, 
thors Secscetiats ies 
Rererences: Noah Brooks, Mra. Deland 

ep fl C Charles Dudley Warner, Mary E. W 

— = others. For A. 1 a 

WILLIAM A. ~~ sn a. 100 Pierce — + a 
Mention The Diai. Copley Square, Boston, ass. 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 





LYON & HEALY, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 
LIBRARIES. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Corner Adams Street and Wabash Avenue, Cuicago. 
Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, 
WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), Nsw Yorx. 
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_ RAND, MCNALLY AND COMPANY’S 
wm" NEW BOOKS x" 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The A. B.C. OF MINING “"anb-Book. 
HAND - BOOK. 
By Cuartes A. Bramste, D.L.S., late of Editorial Staff of En: ing and Mining Journal and formerly Crown 
Lands and Mineral Surveyor for Dominion of Canada. An ILLUSTRATED pocket Manual treating fully of 
exploratory and preparatory work, physical properties of - associations of minerals, chemical analysis and assay, 
—— tests, ete., ete. Simple methods of working deposits, chapters on quartz and hydraulic mining, and 
detailed information on PLACER MINING. With an addenda on camp life and Medical hints. In 
fulness of detail the most practical, comprehensive, and up-to-date authority on this subject. Flexible cloth, 
Baedecker style. Retail Price, $1.00. 
THE GOLDEN NORTH. ByC.R. Torrie. With maps and engravings. Paper, Rialto Series, 50c.; cloth, $1. 
GLIMPSES OF ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. 100 Photographic Views of the INTERIOR 
from originals by Veazie Witson. Compiled by Miss Estuer Lyons. Price, 25 cts. 
MAPS AND ILLUSTRATED GUIDES OF ALASKA and the KLONDIKE Regions. 25 ets., 50 ets., 
and $1.00.—Our new 18 x 24 map of Alaska, showing all routes from United States to the interior. Price, 25 cts. 
PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A New Trade Atlas. Cloth, retail, $4.00; half leather, $6.00. 


REED’S RULES OF ORDER. Is the up-to-date authority in Parliamentary Law. By Tuomas B. Reep. 
Cloth, 75 cts.; flexible leather, $1.25. 
JUST ISSUED. 


TOLD IN THE ROCKIES. By A. M. Barspour. 12mo, | AN ARKANSAS PLANTER. By Orre Reap. 12mo, cloth, 
eloth, $1.00. $1.25. 


STRANGE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Joun Srrancz MARBEAU COUSINS. By Harry Srittwett Epwarps, 





Wourrer. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 author of “Sons and Fathers.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
HERNANI THE JEW. The Polish Romance. B 
A COLONIAL DAME. B Seems Dayton FessEnpEn. i009. y 
A seble Hsien! Remeces, 1 12mo, cloth, $1.00. A. N. Homer. 12mo, cloth, 


REMINISCENCES OF W. - STORY, By Mia M. E. AMBER GLINTS. ae ‘00 author of ‘Rosemary and 


Rue.” ne 
VALUABLE a Redeem, on cloth, $1. 12mo, cloth, | 1.00. 


If You are Interested {2,‘be betaling tines teeter Just Notice Sxi'ns wy once, Our Latest Selections: 
NEW GLOBE LIBRARY. | THE ORIENTAL LIBRARY. | THE RIALTO SERIES. 














Retail price, 25 cts. Retail price, 25 cts. Retail price, 50 cts. 
286. FOR THE DEFENSE. Fergus Hume. | 12. LL — 1S NO DEVIL. MaurusJokai. | 81. IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRA- 
Ready April 25. 11. ume D EVEREUX OF MARIQUITA. MIDS. Col. Richard Henry Savage. 
285. LIFE’S BLINDFOLD GAME. Maggie Col. Richard Henry Savage. 79. FOR HER LIFE. Col. Richard Henry 
Swan. Ready April 11. 10. IN THE OLD CHATEAU. Col. Richard Savage. 
28. IN THE TOILS OF THE CHARMER. Henry Savage. 77. ~~ ~epeees Col. Richard 
Mrs. Kennard. Ready March 28. 9. : -. “yt Henry Sa 
283. AN OPEN SECRET. Cobb. Henry 8a 76. LOST COUNTESS FALKA Col. Richard 
Ready March 14. 8 THE FLYING F HALCYON. Col. Richard Henry Sa 
282. HER PROMISE TRUE. Dora Russell. Henry Savage. 73. CHECKED . THROUGH. Col. Richard 
Ready February 28. 7. THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. Col. Henry Savage. 
281. HALY ROUND THE WORLD TO FIND Richard Henry Savage. 72. THE MASKED VENUS. Col. Richard 
gle Crommelin. Ready | 6. FOR LIFE AND LOVE. Col. Richard Henry Savage. 
Henry Savage. 70. ART OF WING SHOOTING. W. B. 
230. A WOMAN ‘WORTH WINNING. Geo. | 5. STORM SIGNALS. Col. Richard Henry 
Manville Fenn. Savage. 67. — OF FRANCE. Marah Ellis 
279. SIR JAFFREY’S WIFE. A.W.March- | 4. DELILAH OF HARLEM. Col. Richard 
mont. Henry Savage. 33. TOLD IN THE HILLS. Marah Ellis 
278 IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY. Filor- 2 PRINCE SONAMYL'S WOOING. Col. Ryan. 
ence Richard Savage. 
273. KINGS IN EXILE. Alphonse Daudet. 1. LITTLE LADY OF LAGUNITAS. Col. Many other works by the best writers will 
271. HIDDEN DEPTHS. &. Keene. Richard Henry Savage. appear in these three series from time to time. 





The ALPHA LIBRARY of 12mos, bound in Elegant Green Corded Silk Cloth, 
12mos Bock eget Sit — oo sles, gl top ik bokimark printed fr from new on Se ee 12mos 


ain Thonn se popaiar, by the bert Price, 78 ote. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY TWELVE-MOS, Tax Sraucrcr Ur-r0-Dare Booxs. Printed from New Plate, lange 
TO hitlee by the tee owt Me Ee ee ae ee fhe anes te par cee 
NEW YORK. RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY. CHICAGO. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








